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IMPERIALISM AND ITS PANEGYRISTS. 


MICHEL CHEVALIER and Mr. Roesuck are 
e men, in some respects, of widely different mental and 
moral idiosyncrasies, but they have just given the world 
specimens of a type of character essentially the same. It is 
not an amiable nor a dignified character. When advanced 
Liberals take to worshipping Emperors, they are pretty sure 
to over-act an unfamiliar part, and to combine fulsome 
panegyric with that savage intolerance of opposition which is 
anot uncommon quality of the champions of freedom, pro- 
and humanity. The French economist and man of 
ace and the English Radical have simultaneously undertaken 
to enlighten the world on the virtues of a pair of sovereigns 
whose merits, whatever they may be, would be more judici- 
ously left in the hands of professional courtiers. Mr. 
Coppen’s friend cannot find terms within the ordinary limits 
of the vocabulary of eulogy to express his admiration of a 
potentate who won a throne by midnight conspiracy, and 
who keeps it by ceaselessly ministering to national vanity 
and ambition—whose enormous armaments are the terror 
of weaker neighbours, and whose restless diplomacy is a 
constant source of disquiet to Europe. The ultra-Liberal 
member for Sheffield is profoundly impressed with the 
wisdom, the generosity, and the honesty of the only living 
Sovereign of whom it can be said that he has violently 
swept away an ancient Constitution, and who is at this 
moment attempting to substitute the government of the 
sword for the historical liberties of a free people. Both 
politicians are fiercely vituperative of all who estimate Im- 
perial character differently from themselves. Mr. Rorsuck 
is furious at the “ribaldry” of critics who have not, like 
himself, had the privilege of studying the Hungarian ques- 
tion at an Archduke’s dinner-table. M. CuHevatier is 
clearly of opinion that it is only the enemies of progress and 
civilization who can view with uneasiness the rifled cannon 
and iron-cased frigates of Napotron III., and that distrust 
of a policy which is a riddle to the very Ministers who have 
to carry it out can only be entertained by men “animated 
“by the passions of another age.” Both agree, likewise, in 
showing a supreme contempt for political rights which con- 
flict with the sovereign designs of Imperial beneficence. Mr. 
Rorsuck denounces the Hungarians as alike insolent, stupid, 
and ungrateful for refusing to merge their ancient national 
existence in the unity of an Empire with which they have no 
wish to be incorporated ; and M. CuEva.ter disclaims all desire 
to see his country in possession of a particle of constitutional 
freedom which could by possibility mar the symmetry of the 
“magnificent edifice” reared and sustained by the august hand 
of Naroieon IIT. 

It would be unfair, however, to our countryman to press 
the parallel further. There is a broad distinction between 
the blundering rashness of his championship of the Emperor 
Francis JosepH as a constitutional monarch and the 
mingled servility and malignity of M. Cugvanier’s Napo- 
leonic cant. Mr. Rorsuck has committed a prodigious in- 
discretion which he may not improbably live to regret and 
retract ; but the French philanthropist outrages propriety 
and self-respect, as well as common sense, in his adulation of 
the best of Sovereigns, while he preaches peace and brotherly 
love in the temper of an incendiary. One would have 
thought that by this time the resources of the rhetoric of 
sycophancy had been pretty well exhausted by the votaries 
of Imperialism, but the genius of this friend of humanity 
has made an immense advance on the boldest efforts of his 
contemporaries and rivals, M. CHEVALIER is so enraptured 
with the Imperial régime, that he only laments he cannot 
stop the whole course of human affairs in order to per- 
petuate a state of things which defies improvement. If he 
did but “ possess a power analogous to that of Josava, who 


“told the sun to stand still,” he would exercise it in 
favour of Napoleonism, and would preserve unaltered 
to the end of time the precise attitude in which France finds 
herself in this year 1861. The august monarch to whom 
France is proud to owe all she has, and all she is, has left 
M. CHEVALIER nothing to desire except that some miraculous 
interposition of Heaven would stereotype, onte for all, the 
unsurpassable perfection which he sees around him. He has 
not a thought, an idea, or an aspiration which Napoleonism 
does not satisfy. He has no wish to see the press freer than 
it is under M. Perstony and the law of avertissements. The 
existing pseudo-Parliamentary Constitution, with its packed 
Legislative Body and its Senate of salaried nominees, contains 
quite enough of “the immortal principles of ’89” for his 
taste. He is not of opinion that the actual securities for the 
personal freedom of the citizéa would advantageously admit 
of any addition, nor does he consider that there is a whit too 
much of the military element in the present order of things. 
All the wildest day-dreams of a lover of his country and his 
kind are realized under a Gov ernment which tasks and over- 
tasks all the resources of taxation to defray its war Budgets, 
and which, by its menacing armaments and its aggressive 
diplomacy, keeps neighbouring nations in a ceaseless ferment 
of anxiety and alarm. If he could but stop the sun, the 
champion of progress would die content. 

And here we come to the venom which underlies all this 
servile rant. M. CHevatrer has the satisfaction of knowi 
that France is not only “honoured and abroad, 
but that she is “also feared”—feared, however, only by those 
who are “the enemies of progress and the adversaries of 
“civilization.” Nothing like giving a bad name to people 
one dislikes. Switzerland, for example, “is an enemy of pro- 
“ gress and an adversary of civilization” if she betrays the 
slightest fear of a potentate who has already succeeded in 
robbing her of her only defensible frontier, who has pushed 
his advanced guard into the very heart of her territory, and 
who has at this moment a convenient little quarrel open with 
her which may, on occasion, be made the pretext for seizing 
a material guarantee. The Belgians, too, are enemies of 
progress and adversaries of civilization if they show any un- 
easiness at learning that their country does not properly — 
belong to them, but to the master of half a million of bayonets. 
If they feel at all uncomfortable at being told that they are 
in wrongful possession of territory which is really as much 
a part of France as Venetia is of Italy, they at once stand 
convicted of treason against the highest interests of humanity. 
It is unnecessary to remark that it is a duty to the 
sacred cause of progress and civilization to clear away 
those who wickedly seek to obstruct its majestic advance. 
There are other enemies to humanity who, though too 
strong to fear France, are sufficiently mean and malignant 
to distrust her. There are “certain Ministers of a great 
“nation, our nearest neighbour,” who have recently made 
speeches which compel a friend of: his species to repro- 
bate their unworthy jealousy of “ the foremost representative 
“ and champion of social and political progress.” Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, for instance, is a man who is evidently actuated by 
the obsolete animosities of another epoch ; else he never 
would have suggested that “a state of perfect defence” is the 
only security for peace for a nation that is not content with 
“a state of perfect insignificance.” A statesman must be 
criminally behind his age to talk of “ ting with frank- 
“ ness the proffered right hand of friendship,” but at the 
same time taking due note of “the left hand grasping the 
“ hilt of the sword.” M. CHevatier is sorry to have to say 
it, but there is no disguising the melancholy and shameful 
fact, that the advances made by the Government of the 
Emperor in a certain quarter “ deserved a better welcome and 
“a more friendly response than they have received.” In 
short, the man of peace wishes it to be clearly understood 
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that the most popular and powerful of living English states- 
men “hates” France, and has given France ample ground for 
withdrawing a friendship which has heen so ill reciprocated. 

It is curious to see the sort of family likeness which runs 
through the whole tribe of peacemongers on both sides of 
the Channel. M. Cueva.ier and his English friends are as 
entirely agreed in their worship of military despotism, in 
their contempt for the rights of small and feeble States, in 
their indifference or aversion to constitutional securities for 
personal liberty, in their intolerance of the free expression 
of opinion, and in their denunciation of purely defensive 
armaments, as in their sublime devotion to the cause of 
“ social and political progress.” It is one point, however, in 
favour of the French philanthropist, that he does not take a 
perverse and unpatriotic delight in vilifying his own country 
and his own countrymen. We are bound to acknowledge 
that M. CHEVALIER is apparently incapable of deriving enjoy- 
ment from the pastime of rendering France and her institu- 
tions odious and contemptible in the eyes of foreign nations. 


AMERICA. 


ss temper of the Northern Americans has had to 
undergo a trial which even to a people less influenced by 
the peculiar institution of the North—the mob-newspaper— 
would be sufficiently severe. They have learned in what 
terms their disaster at Bull’s Run was described by the 
Times’ Correspondent, and have received the not very com- 
plimentary criticisms which their first pitched battle na- 
turally provoked. Mr. Russert complains, with strict 
justice perhaps, but with small allowance for the universal 
weaknesses of human nature, that the description of the 
panic which he sent to London should have given offence to 
the more exalted patriots of America, and should have ex- 
posed him to a measure of indignation which he considers 
net quite compatible with his perfect safety. It is hardly 
fair to be severe on the Americans for the soreness which 
they show under the graphic handling of the Times’ Corre- 
spondent, and the pointed sarcasms of the sermon preached 
upon the text of Manassas. It is certainly true that not a 
word of the narrative has been impeached, and that in the 
force of its epithets it was altogether surpassed by the 
accounts given by the Americans themselves. But the 
libel is not the less stinging for its truth, and we 
doubt whether a neutral correspondent who had given 
an equally correct description of our military mismanage- 
ment during the Crimean campaign would have been much 
more popular here than Mr, Russe.t seems to be just now 
in Washington. Notwithstanding the excitement of some 
sections of the American press, the more respectable papers, 
which represent a phase of opinion somewhat removed from 
that of the supreme millions, have received the long-expected 
judgment of Europe with an amount of moderation, and 
almost of dignity, which gives a more favourable impression 
of the quality of New York patriotism than almost any- 
thing which has happened since the war began. Without 
disguising the humiliation which the comments of foreigners 
inflict upon them, they have the manliness to admit the 
justice of the criticism, and to treat it as an incentive to 
those improved measures of organization by which alone 
defeat and disgrace can be averted. The New York Times, 
for example, frankly owns that Americans have no right to 
complain of the reports transmitted to England of the dis- 
creditable panic at Manassas, and treats the matter in 
a temperate and resolute spirit which, if it could be supposed 
to animate the whole Northern party, would render the 
prospects of the war less promising for the Secessionists than 
they have hitherto appeared. 

The military news still continues as decidedly unfavour- 
able as ever to Mr. Lincoxn’s campaign. The “rebels” are 
admitted to have improved their victory at Springfield by 
threatening the remaining strongholds of Missouri ; and the 
more recent skirmishing seems to have left the greater part 
of the State, with its best strategic positions, completely in 
the hands of the South. In Western Virginia the Confede- 
rates have also been successful ; and the resolution of the 
Wheeling Unionists to constitute themselves into an inde- 
pendent State has been followed by the defeat of Colonel 
Tyxer at Summersville, in the Kanawha Valley, which forms 
an important district of the loyal section of Virginia, and 
gives its name to the proposed new State. The solution of 
the rather nice question whether the Federal Government 
can recognise secession from a seceded State, in the shape of 


a reconstitution of its boundaries, may possibly be anticipated 


by military operations ; but it does not appear that any con. 
stitutional difficulties will be allowed to stand in the way of 
an arrangement which is expected to strengthen the hands 
of the Union party by the application of Disunion principlé, 

While the movements of the Southern forces in Virginia 
and Missouri are tending to prevent the disruption of the 
one and to secure the adhesion of the other State to the Con- 
federate cause, the inevitable course of the war threatens to 
put an end to the neutrality of Kentucky, and to range a 
considerable part at least of the organized forces of that 
State openly upon the Secession side. With the Southerners 
thus creeping in upon them through the whole Border district, 
it is not surprising that the authorities of Washington should 
look with some anxiety for a possible attack upon the capital 
itself. There is no detinite news to justify the sudden alarm 
for the safety of the city which recurred shortly before the 
sailing of the last mails almost us energetically as in the first 
days of the war, when the three-months men flocked 
to the standard of President Lincoiy. Still, so little 
is known of the positions occupied by the Southern 
forces that there is nothing to militate against 
the probability of a grand attack, except the extreme 
rashness of a policy which would reverse all the 
conditions which led to the result of the battle of Manassas, 
and might give to General McCLEe.uan the opportunity of 
restoring the morale of his army by a successful defence ofa 
strong and well-armed position. Thanks to the blockade 
and to the vigilant suppression of rebel news, it is impos- 
sible to judge how far the want of discipline which has 
paralysed the North may be felt as an obstacle to the gene- 
ral advance on the part of the Confederates ; but it can 
scarcely be supposed that the greater prevalence of the pro- 
fessional element in the army of the South has altogether 
neutralized the defects inseparable from a force of half-trained 
volunteers. Should the attempt to strike a decisive blow be 
postponed for a considerable time, the chances of the war 
will turn mainly on the persistency of the warlike spirit of 
the Free States. If the generals have time to work at the 
task of disciplining their unruly forces, there is no con- 
ceivable reason why the army which ran away at Manassas 
should not be taught to face an enemy with perfect steadi- 
ness. The materials of which the American levies are com- 
posed are not likely to be inferior to the ordinary run of 
recruits in other countries; and the fact that the lowest 
class is not the exclusive source from which the army is 
supplied ought to give the Americans some advantage in the 
stamina, if not in the subordination, of their troops. Time 
is the one thing needed to create the military power to which 
American Republicans are for the present anxious to submit 
their destinies ; and whether the opportunity will be given 
depends more on the strength which the nascent reaction 
may acquire than upon the exaltation of the extreme war 


party. ' 

Already the various sections of the North are beginning 
to discuss, with some eagerness and abundant variety of 
opinion, the objects of the war for which they are sacrificing 
so much. The Abolitionists maintain that it is, and has been 
from the first, in essence a crusade against Slavery ; and the 
growing tendency of military necessities to give this character 
to the conflict may possibly, in the end, justify this view of 
the contest. Yet nothing can be more abhorrent to what 
was once, and may be again, the dominant party in many of 
the Northern States, than the idea of a forcible liberation of 
the slaves; and the caution with which the Administra- 
tion has striven to keep itself clear of Abolition 
principles shows how important an element of strength 
would be risked by adopting the uncompromising war- 
cry of the extreme zealots of the Republican party. 
The Peace party in Connecticut and elsewhere is already 
strong enough to call down the energetic denunciations of 
its opponents ; and the incitements held out by the organs of 
the extreme war party to induce the mob to suppress all 
adverse opinion will not fail to increase the reaction. Not- 
withstanding all the elaborate explanations of the real 
purpose and justification of the war, no single definite issue 
ean be proclaimed but one which will alienate the most in- 
fluential classes, and perhaps convert the compromise party 
from an insignificant minority into an actual majority. That 
a policy which will endanger the union of the North will be 
staved off as long as possible, cannot be doubted ; but the un- 
avoidable tendency of extreme, and especially of definite 
views to prevail in time of war over prudential and moderate 
counsels, may combine with military considerations to give 


a colour to the war which will deprive it of the sympathies 
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of a large proportion of its present supporters. A great 
victory won by the Fedleralists might do much to check the 

rogress of division; but whether the energetic training of 
the Federal troops, or the possible mistakes of their opponents, 
will bring about this result while the North remains, as at this 
moment, substantially unanimous, is an altogether uncertain 
subject of speculation. When the Free States have once 
settled among themselves what it is they are fighting for, the 
prospects of their cause may become capable of a more pre- 
cise estimate, but as yet their policy and their strategy have 
been equally without definite aim or tangible results. The 
compromise which would bring about a peace differs only in 
degree from the tacit compromise which has hitherto united 
the different elements of the Federal party, and to unimpas- 
sioned spectators from a distance it is not very obvious why 
a protracted war should precede the inevitable agreement 
for the separation of States which can never again work 
together under a free constitution. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 


HE British Association which has done so much for the 
advancement of science is in some danger of incurring 
and deserving the ridicule which attaches to the mock Society 
for the Study of Things in General. The Social Science Asso- 
ciation is generally recognised as one of the absurdest of insti- 
tutions, because it employs itself exclusively with those sub- 
jects which are incapable of scientific treatment. Every pedant 
and projector who has an unappreciated plan for reforming 
some department of human life propounds his crude guesses 
at the annual meeting in Liverpool or in Dublin, with as 
much confidence as if he had discovered a new metal, or solved 
an equation previously thought to be impracticable. Amateur 
socialists construct apologies for strikes, teetotal maniacs utter 
denunciations of alcohol, zealots for Chinese civilization devise 
systems of universal competitive examinations; and in 
general it seems that, in pursuing results which cannot be 
ascertained to be true, the Association and its undisciplined 
members arrive at conclusions which are obviously false. 
The British Association has aimed at worthier objects, and 
it has hitherto abstained from the abortive attempt to collect 
fluids in a sieve. Astronomy, chemistry, and physiology are 
sometimes checked in their onward movement ; but every 
step which they take is an advance and a starting-point for 
further progress. The men of science who conduct or direct 
the proceedings would effectually discountenanceany attempt to 
disturb serious discussions on pure or applied science by irrele- 
vant and personal twaddle. Unfortunately, the managers have 
been induced to institute a Section of Economic Science 
and Statistics, which is rapidly degenerating into an arena for 
the dull and frivolous gossip which is elsewhere dignified by 
the name of Sucial Science. The presence and participation 
of Mr. Epwin Cuapwick sufficiently indicates the dreary 
tendency of the so-called Economic department. The 
Government which bought off the public services of that 
well-known functionary by the grant of a retiring pension, 
would have doubly deserved the gratitude of the country if 
a stipulation could have been introduced for the suppression 
of all the cooked statistics and unsound theories which had 
rendered his administrative career intolerable to mankind. 
The British Association ought to take care that its trans- 
actions are not allowed to degenerate to the level of a 
chimerical and libellous Blue-book. Mr. Crapwick has, by 
its indulgence, been able to,announce the scientific proposition 
that Sir Grorce Lewis and Sir Epmunp Heap, with whom 
he had an official quarrel twenty years ago, were at that time 
guilty of malversation in consequence of their undue defe- 
rence to the Zimes. Such a charge might have passed 
without notice if it had been made in a provincial speech, or 
in the pages of an unread pamphilet ; but it is highly in- 
decorous to mix up obscure political antipathies with the 
dispassionate investigations of HerscHen, of Owen, or of 
SEDGWICK. 

If Mr. Cuapwicx’s obsolete Poor-law grievances fail to 
discredit the Economic Section, the Association may perhaps 
object to find that it is made a vehicle for the preposterous 
charlatanism of one or two theorists who call themselves the 
Liverpool Financial Reform Association. Exceeding Mr. 
Baicut’s boldest extravagances, these gentlemen propose an 
Income-tax of 20 per cent., to be levied with wild in- 
equality of incidence according to the estimated duration of 
every separate income. Perpetual incomes are thus to be 
perpetually reduced for the purpose of exempting them from 
their fair share of public burdens, and all the proportions of 


wealth are to be arbitrarily readjusted by the direct action 
of the State. It happens that direct taxation is one of the 
few practical or political questions which may really be regu- 
lated by an arithmetical formula. The Liverpool nostrum 
admits of a demonstrative confutation ; but it is not creditable 
to a scientific association to permit a discussion whether two 
and two make four. The so-called capitalization of incomes for 
taxation is clearly inconsistent with scientific principles ; but 
it has been unanimously rejected by statesmen and practical 
economists on grounds which are by no means exclusively 
scientific. Mr. Brier and his Liverpool allies propose not 
only to impose all taxes on property, but to exclude its 
owners from all share in political power. The expediency 
of forcing one class to pay, and allowing another class to 
spend, is obviously not a proper subject of inquiry for the 
British Association. A Committee of the House of 
Commons has recently reported against the disturbance of 
the present system of taxation ; and although political critics 
have a perfect right to review the decision, it is highly 
improper that the dispute should be mixed up with scientific 
controversies. The British Association accepts, for certain 
purposes, assistance from the public purse, and it ought 
to keep carefully aloof from all interference with political 
discussions. The distribution of taxes is assuredly not one 
of the least delicate or irritating of popular subjects of con- 
troversy. 

Mr. Newmarcu, the President of the Economic Section, 
read a paper, which seems to have been sound and reasonable, 
in defence of the general mode of taxation which prevails in 
England. It is undoubtedly expedient that taxes should be 
various and elastic, but convenience is not an object of science. 
Any speech or argument which might be suitably produced 
in the House of Commons must be out of place in a scientific 
assewbly. The British Association has no more business 
with the Budget than « county meeting might have with Mr. 
Darwin's Origin of Species. Mr. Newmarcn himself must 
have been aware that his subsequent protest against the 
Report of the Income-tax Committee was ill-timed, or rather 
ill-placed. As the principal witness in support of Mr. Hus- 
BARD'S fanciful scheme, Mr. Newmarcu utterly broke down 
under the cross-examination of Mr. Lowe and Sir 
StarrorD Nortscote. Having laid down the gratuitous 
principle that savings ought to be exempted from taxation, 
the Chairman and his witness were wholly unable to explain 
why precarious incomes arising from property should be 
ussessed at a higher rate than incomes of equal duration 
acquired in trades or professions. Mr. Newmarcn is, in 
truth, on this subject, the victim of a delusion which has taken 
possession of the entire sect of actuaries to which he belongs. 
The professed votaries of decimals and logarithms are unable 
to reconcile themselves to a simple scheme of taxation which 
adjusts itself to every separate case without requiring any 
elaborate manipulation of figures. Mr. Farr would be de- 
lighted to carry out his offer of eight years ago, by estimating 
the capital value of every man’s property or industry accord-- 
ing to his age, his health, and all the varied circumstances 
of his tenure. The consideration that the tax varies with 
the utmost nicety in precisely the same ratio would readily 
be appreciated by an accomplished calculator, if the self- 
acting machinery left any room for the application of his 
practised skill. 

It is not likely that government and legislation will ever 
be regulated by scientific rules, or, in other words, by acknow- 
ledged and indisputable principles. 1f such a consummation 
is ever attained, there will be nothing for an Economic 
Section to discuss, and in the meantime political contro- 
versies ought not to affect the name of science. At least it 
may be asserted that one Association for the encouragement 
of bores is amply sufficient to meet the public wants. The 
statistics of this year’s trade with France may possibly be 
tolerated as records of facts, but when they afford a pretext 
for eulogizing the French Treaty and Mr. Copven, the whole 
discussion assumes a political or non-scientific character. 
The British Association ought to repudiate all recognition 
of the reasons which may be urged for or against diplomatic 
reciprocity as a condition of commercial relaxations. Mr. 
CoBpen’s patriotism and Mr. GLapstoye’s prudence may be 
proper subjects for gratitude and admiration, but they admit 
neither of being weighed nor counted. The material world 
and the laws which regulate it furnish sufficient occupation 
to the genuine cultivators of science. It is their duty and 
interest to take care that they are not confused with busy 
pedants who employ themselves in vague social and political 
speculations. 
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MRS. BEECHER STOWE’S WOUNDED FEELINGS. 


RS. BEECHER STOWES letter to Lord Sarres- 
BURY is a very ladylike document. By this we mean 
that she adopts all the tempestuous violence of feeling, the 
carelessness about facts, the one-sidedness, the resolute closing 
of the mental and moral eye to things inconvenient to see, 
and the same easy style of logic which a lady falls into when, 
as she says, she is not angry, but hurt. We all know what 
ladies mean when they are hurt. They want to have their 
say, a good cry, an appeal to the feelings, and a flounce out 
of the room. This is what, “in the great fellowship of 
“ Christian freedom”—which means to have her say, and not 
to let you have your say—is Mrs. Beecner Stowr's attitude. 
Her points are two. First, she complains that we in 
England, especially those who are of the school of CLARKSON 
and WILBERFORCE, are disposed to give the North the cold 
shoulder in the present civil war; and next, that we misap- 
prehend the true significance of the contest, which, in fact 
(so she says), is the cause of slavery in the South as against 
abolition in the North. 

It is not very unnatural in Mrs. Bercner Srowe to 
take this partial view of the present war. Her previous 
habits of mind have narrowed and warped her judgment. 
She has done her best to inflame passions both in the North 
and South. If it is at the present moment any consolation 
to her—which we dare say it is—we may concede that the 
publication of Uncle Z’om’s Cabin has not been without its in- 
fluence on Southern Secession. She may congratulate herself 
that she has at least contributed a lucifer-match to the 
conflagration. But this circumstance ought to teach her 
that her judgment is likely to be impaired by her com- 
plicity. Having done her best to stir up strife between 
North and South on a particular subject, now that North 
and South are quarrelling, she can only see in that quarrel 
the particular cause of animosity which she herself suggested 
and provoked. We, however, have our doubts, in the first 
place, whether the war is a war between slavery and no- 
slavery. Next, we are perhaps at issue with Mrs. SrowE 
and the authorities she quotes, on the question whether the 
argument of bullets is the righteous solvent of such a dis- 
pute, or whether civil war is, after all, any benefit to the 
anti-slavery cause. And, lastly, we have to ask Mrs. Stowe 
plainly what she would have of us. She tells us that we, 
on whom she depended, are half-hearted, Inkewarm, and 
distant. We want to know what she expected of us. 
We are told, not in words, but in substance, that this is a 
holy war, another crusade, a revival of the great Protestant 
and Catholic campaigns, and that, as such, the cause of truth 
and freedom deserves our heartiest sympathies, and, we 
suppose, co-operation. Our reply is twofold. We say that 
the war between North and South is no such thing ; and 
that, if it were, it is not a war to be proud of, still less a 
war for us to interfere in. That it is no such thing is 
proved by those very facts which Mrs. Stowe does her best 
to empty of their significance. The North does not proclaim 
abolition, and never pretended to fight for anti-slavery. 
The North has not hoisted for its oriflamme the Sacred 
Symbol of Justice to the negro ; its cri de guerre is not 
unconditional emancipation. The Constitution of the 
United States was founded upon the existence of slavery. 
The laws of the United States have regulated the conditions 
of slavery. President Lincotn himself does not claim to be 
an Abolitionist, nor was he elected as an Apolitionist. His 
party does not stand upon even the gradual abolition 
platform. What was at issue in his election, and what has 
precipitated the convulsion, was merely the limitation of the 
institution of slavery to States where that institution already 
exists. What the North has done, and what its statesmen 
would still be prepared to do, is to recognise slavery, to ad- 
minister slavery, to regulate slavery, only not to propagate 
slavery. To say even as much as this for the North is per- 
haps to put the very best face on Northern politics, and to 
rate the significance of President Lrinco.y’s election at its 
very highest in its aspect towardsslavery. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that slavery had very little to do with the 
Secession. It suited the purpose of Mr. President Davis, 
in his addresses to the people, to talk of confiscation of 
property—which has about as much meaning as the conven- 
tionalisms about violated altars and desecrated hearths 
which always occur in such proclamations ; and, on the other 
hand, it would have been strange had not Messrs. Garrison 
and WenpELL representing the Abolitionists, 
made some capital out of the war, But the causes of the 


secession lie deeper than this. The political and commer. 
cial interests of the South are against the continuance of 
the Union. Climate, cultivation, manufactures, raco— 
these have, throughout the world’s history, been the real 
causes of war where religion or morality has been 
the pretence. The Holy Places were the nominal, but does 
any human being believe them to have been the real teterrima 
causa, which caused the Allies to sit down before Sebastopol 
It may suit the undiscriminating palate of Exeter Hall to 
swallow the late annexation of Naples as a solemn protest 
in behalf of the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith ; 
but it is just as easy, or as difficult, for thinkers to accept 
the late Count Cavour as an apostle of the Bible Society as 
it is to see in Mr. Sewarp a champion of the common 
appeal of humanity against the traffic in African blood and 
tear:—we believe we are correct in our phraseology. 

But even if the Northern sword has been bared in that 
high and holy cause, is war the way to solve the question 
Although no apologists for slavery, still less for the Slave. 
trade, we are careful to remember PAtey’s limitation of 
the argument for abolition. “The emancipation of the 
“slaves should be gradual, and be carried on under the 
“provisions of law, and under the protection of civil 
“ government.” Very likely Mrs. Beecuer Stowe and 
Mr. Tuomas Hucues would go further than this; but 
Uncle Tom and Tom Brown are not exactly political: 
authorities. “The Governmental course of the British 
“nation,” to use Mrs. Stowe’s happy language, is not yet 
directed by small novelists or their small talk. To speak of 
the present attitude of the North as the legitimate develop- 
ment of tle teaching of Clarkson and WILBERFORCE is cer- 
tainly not to honour their memory. To ask us to believe 
that, in the North—where a black is not allowed to sit in 
the same room, to kneel at the same altar, or to attend the 
same schools as the white—the Abolition sentiment is so 
strong that all those millions of dollars are contributed, and 
regiments recruited by tens of thousands, because “ the case 
“ was felt to be the extinction of slavery ;” to tell us that “all 
“parties are united as one man” (a spectacle of political 
unity which certainly does not appear to be appreciated, or 
even discovered, by the Northern newspapers), and that “ so 
“ well does every man in the community understand this to 
“ be the issue, that the Government has literally been flooded 
“ with men and money "—“ men,” that is, who enlist for three 
months and then disband themselves on the day of battle, 
and “money raised,” and then only some of it, at nearly eight 
per cent.—to ask us, we say, to believe all this, is to ask us to 
accept a fiction much more deeply tinted than that of Legree 
himself. It is not the fact ; and were it the fact, it would 
be a very deplorable one. Bad as the “institution” may 
be, civil war is worse. Great as are the wrongs of the slave, 
the sword is not the healer of such social wounds; and 
whatever CLARKSON or WILBERFORCE said, we hesitate to 
believe that they would have admitted the argument of battle, 
or would have apologized, as Mrs. BeEcHER Stowe seems to 
do, for not being quite ready to proclaim a servile insur- 
rection. 

Another word with Mrs. Stowe. What is the precise 
object she has in view in writing to Lord Suarrespury ? 
Her slight reference to money matters, and our disinclination 
to subscribe to the Northern loan, at first suggested that 
Mrs. Stowe might be writing in the interest of the New 
England money-dealers ; but her voice will not be as the 
voice of the charmer to Old England capitalists ; and we 
have our doubts whether prophet or preacher, black, grey, or 
white, would not lift up his voice in vain in Capel Court. 
From the example of our cousins, we have learned to post- 
pone a good deal of theory to the Almighty Dollar. But if 
it is not our sympathy in gold for which Mrs. Stowe pleads, 
what does she want of us? If she really means that we 
should make a descent on Charleston, and send Lord CLYDE 
and the Guards to act under General Scort, she had better 
say so. This would be intelligible. If she does not mean 
this, why is our neutrality stigmatized as a “ failure of moral 
“support?” As it is, we regret to say that Mrs. Stowe 
is slightly unintelligible—indeed, she very nearly maunders. 
She is “aggrieved,” she is “ disheartened,” she wants 
our “moral support”—we are “blinded” to “the sub- 
“ime movement,” we do not understand this “ great anti- 
“slavery war.” Perhaps not—we admit that we do not 
see its sublimity. We take it to be much like other wars, 
only a good deal worse on both sides—more passion, more igno- 
rance, more misery, more misrepresentation, more blood, 
more mob violence, more suppression of all personal, social, 
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and constitutional rights, a greater collapse of all real 
freedom in government, and a more certain invitation to 
despotism and military tyranny than has ever characterized 
any strife in history. It is because it is a civil war, and a 
civil war of unprecedented wickedness, that we in England 
are not blinded to the real significance of what Mrs. Srowe 
calls “the sublime movement.” It is because this war is 
sublime only in its unfortunate bearings on the whole human 
race that we decline to tender that sympathy which Lord 
SHAFTESBURY’S correspondent—representing though she does, 
and especially in this letter, “a nation not given to demon- 
“ strative enthusiasm ”"—asks from us in England. 


THE ASPECT OF THE MONEY MARKET. 


ie recent turn in the money market is to the full as 
instructive as to the working of the great commercial 
machine as the long depression which preceded it, and it is 
pleasanter to have to comment on solid indications of pros- 
perity than on the gloomy prognostics of evil with which, a 
short time since, the atmosphere was supposed to be charged. 
A very moderate improvement in the Bank reserve of 
bullion has led, not only to a considerable reduction in the 
rate of discount, but to a feeling of ease which has reacted 
even on the obstinate unpopularity of Consols, and which is still 
more significant asa sign of the future, than the fact that 
money now commands one per cent. less interest than it did 
a few weeks ago. 
account for the change on the exploded theory of political 
anticipations, but a glance at the present aspect of foreign 


affairs is enough to show how much less the most threatening | 


dangers have to do with the price of money than it has 
ordinarily been the fashion to assume. 

If we compare the present condition of affairs abroad 
with that which existed a month ago, we find little change 
for the better, and some new symptoms of a decidedly 
alarming character. The chronic derangement of the 
kingdom of Italy still continues, while the duplicity of her 
self-constituted protector has been exhibited with fresh force 
by the publication and the disavowal of the pamphlet which 
suggested the only possible solution of the difficulty. Austria 
and Hungary have long been ill friends, but it is only quite 


recently that they have assumed the attitude of mutual | 


defiance. The dissolution of the Hungarian Diet is a public 
avowal that the policy of compromise and conciliation has 
definitively failed, and that smouldering disaffection, to end 
sooner or later in open war, is the only future which is 
open to the discordant members of the Austrian Empire. 
If we look across the Atlantic, all that is new is unfavour- 
able to the hopes of peace and commercial progress. The 
North has found the means to carry on the contest at 
least for some months, and the South has declared its 
resolve to withhold every bale of cotton until the Powers 
of Europe shall be provoked into breaking the blockade. 
These are the chief items of foreign news which arrived 
during the month of August, and they are all unfavour- 
able to a commercial revival. The chances of a disturb- 
ance in the supply of cotton are indeed so serious that 
a general agreement to work half-time has been proposed, 
and to a certain extent anticipated by a reduction in the 
hours of some of the most important factories. If any ex- 
ternal influence could materially sway the course of the 
money market, this should be almost omnipotent; yet, in 
the face of a threatened interference with our staple industry 
which may possibly bring hard times and high rates in its 
train, Consols persist in rising, and the price of money falls 
in the most decided way, with no other immediate induce- 
ment than a slight improvement in the exchanges and a 
moderate increase in the bullion held by the Bank. 

There is nothing in this at all surprising to those who are 
content to look to the available capital of the country as the 
surest test of the real value of money. At this moment— 
thanks to a month of propitious weather—England is richer 
by many millions than she would have been if the summer 
of 1861 had resembled that which destroyed the harvest of 
the previous year. It is known that commercial enterprise 
has been kept within the most cautious limits, partly, per- 


haps, by the uncertain aspect of foreign affairs—to a greater 


degree by the falling-off of the American trade—but most of 
all by the deficiency of capital which was the conse- 
quence of the lust bad harvest. The fruit of our prudence 
1s now being reaped. There is no probability of English 
merchants being very largely in debt to foreign houses ; 
and no foreign drain can arise unless it be caused by 


Some laboured efforts have been made to | 


the inducement of large rates of interest offered by those 
who may be anxious to obtain money on any terms. There 
is no special reason to look for such an occurrence. The 
American Government wants money badly, and will want it 
more ; but the markets of the North were so well supplied 
from this side in the earlier part of the year that they can 
perhaps bear a considerable demand ; and even if they fail, 
it is not very clear that the securities either of the Federal 
or the Confederate States will acquire any powerful attraction 
for English capitalists. Elsewhere, commercial prospects, if 
not brilliant, are at least quiet ; and when once the dread of 
political disturbances is put out of the way, there is no 
existing cause which can be looked upon as likely to exercise 
an adverse influence on the flow of bullion. 

These considerations, reinforcing the substantial encou- 
ragement of a good harvest, seem to be the foundation of 
the confidence which has revived in so marked a manner. 
There may be more or less of wisdom in the suggestions of 
those who would have the buyers and sellers on the Exchange 
look somewhat more to the possibilities of the political world 
than they seem disposed to do ; but the fact which it is most 
material to notice in order to form a sound judgment either 
as to the present or auy future crisis, whether favourable or 
unfavourable, is sufficiently on the surface to be beyond dis- 
pute. The price of capital is not now regulated, as it once 
was, or was thought to be, by speculations as to the course 
of political affairs. Money becomes dear when it is 
scarce for the time being, and grows cheap again as the 
wealth in the actual possession of the country increases. 
This matter-of-fact system of dealing, which regards the 
actual demand or supply without casting about very care- 
fully to discern the signs of the times except so far as they 
bear directly on the supply of the market, is considerably 
less elaborate than a theory of trade that would include in 
mercantile calculations all the affairs of the world, which 
may, and indeed must, ultimately exercise a potent influence 
on commerce. Whether the same temper will always 
prevail is not altogether certain ; but it is probable that the 
rough calculation which takes account only of the available 
means of the country and the present demand upon them, 
will be found a safer guide to the fluctuations of the money 
market than the more refined estimates which balance a 
host of indirect influences one against another in order to 
arrive at a judgment on a question which the market 
decides on considerations that have no refinement or com- 
plexity about them. Confining our view, therefore, to 
these strictly pertinent matters, we have no difficulty in 
comprehending the reaction which has taken place from the 
gloom of the last six or eight months. There is, first, the 
fact we have already mentioned, of a harvest at least of 
average quantity, and more than average quality. Then the 
gold arrivals have been somewhat in excess of their usual 
amount, and the foreign exchanges are at present sufficiently 
favourable to obviate any immediate risk of a drain of 
bullion. It is true that the gold which flows into the 
Bank is in great measure withdrawn to supply the perio- 
dical domestic demand of this season of the year. To so 
great an extent has this been the case, that the returns of 
Friday week exhibited no greater increase of bullion than 
14,0001. Yet this alarmed no one—the great facts of an 
increasing supply of material wealth, and a consequent 
increase in its exchangeable symbol, being so far established 
as to be proof against the apparently (and only apparently) 
adverse symptom of a stationary condition of the Bank of 
England. It was seen that the cellars of Threadneedle-street 
must, sooner or later, get filled with bullion as the country 
becomes better supplied with actual capital, whether in 
the form of coin, or any other shape. Money itself, too, 
was evidently abundant, and not the less so because a 
larger proportion than usual was in actual circulation. 
The plain obvious facts were on one side, and nothing 
but surmises and speculations on the other; and the result 
has been that ingenious surmises were powerless to influence 
current prices, however serious an effect their realization 
may have whenever it may occur. ; 

Though it is simple enough to read the daily record of the 
commercial barometer by a reference to the single law of the 
existing demand and supply, it does not follow that the same 
rough method will suffice for those who venture ow predic- 
tions of its future fluctuations. No acuteness, probably, is 
sufficient to make any such prophecies worth the pains that 
are sometimes bestowed upon them. The problem is far too 
complicated to be solved by the most experienced and the 
best-informed of those who have attempted to foretel the 
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future. To foresee the state of monetary affairs only a few 
months hence, it would be necessary to estimate all those 
possibilities which the lenders and borrowers who influence 
the market for the time being studiously ignore. Who can 
reckon the chances of European peace and war, or predict 
the issue of the civil conflict in America? Even the pro- 
bability of a monetary crisis at New York, though more 
within the range of calculation, is a matter on which 
there is room for abundant variety of judgment. Whether 
a cotton dearth is really to afflict Lancashire, or whether 
it is to be averted by systematic smuggling, by the neces- 
sities of the planters, or by the rivalry of India, Egypt, and 
Australia, are all questions on which every guess is equally 
safe, and every prediction equally worthless, That all these 
things, and a multitude of smaller influences, will really tell 
upon the market at some future time, is likely enough ; but 
the mode of their operation, according to recent experience, 
will be simply by affecting the demand and supply of money, 
and not, to any appreciable extent, by the anticipations of 
good or evil which they may encourage beforehand. Ques- 
tious so complex as those which are involved in the attempt 
to read the commercial future may well be abandoned as un- 
manageable. Whatever may be in store for us, it is some- 
thing to know that, from this time, the country starts fair, 
with an ample harvest, a satisfactory supply of gold, and 
nothing which, in the most remote degree, approaches an 
over-speculative temper to risk the loss of the means which 
it can now command. Whatever the future may have in 
store, the main foundations of prosperity and ease are ours 
for the present; and if nothing further can be said now, it 
is seldom that much is gained by more specific or more 
sanguine predictions. 


THE SORROWS OF A GERMAN PRINCE. 


HE Duke of Saxe Cosure Gorna has lately given to 

the world a very curious account of his public life. So 
good and artless a confession of all that he has done and 
failed to do never came from the pen of a sovereign 
Prince. The Duke describes his father, and himself, and his 
little duchy, and its inhabitants, with a surprising absence 
of reserve. He begins by telling us that his ancestors of 
Gotha were good simple people, who, excepting when they 
were slightly eccentric, were chiefly distinguished by their 
utter want of any claims to distinction. His father suc- 
ceeded in 1826, and governed with much good sense and 
kindly feeling. He was not very clever, and he knew 
nothing of modern ideas, but he attended to his business and 
made his people tolerably happy. In spite of very different 
political tendencies, the present Duke got on very well with 
his father, as they had a common fondness for art and 
nature. He himself, as he informs us, was emphatically the 
“Child of his Age,” and had imbibed, as if by instinct, Liberal 
and Democratic ideas. These ideas were developed by a 
residence in London, Paris, and Brussels, where he was 
on friendly terms with many eminent young Liberals, 
and still more by his attendance at the University of Bonn, 
where he enjoyed the pleasare and excitement of setting 
himself in opposition to certain reactionary Professors. 
Most Englishmen who have travelled on the Continent 
have laughed at the oddities which mark the extraordinary 
little principalities clustered together in the centre of 
Germany. ‘There isa mixture of stateliness and simplicity, 
of old-fashioned pomp and homeliness, that makes the citizen 
of a great State scarcely able to credit tle reality of what he 
sees before him. It seems hardly possible that this lillipu- 
tian grandeur can be more than a joke. Nothing, however, 
that these small States ever offered seems to us more comical 
than that one of their reigning Potentates, who in theory is 
the equal of Queen Victoria or the Emperor ALEXANDER, 
should inform his subjects and all else whom it may concern 
that he is a Child of his Age, and got on uncommonly well 
with his late father. Comical, however, as this auto- 
biography is, it is also very instructive. In fact, it is long 
since anything appeared which threw so much light on 
what is really going on in the minor Courts of Germany. 
The Duxe is undoubtedly a clever man, and he paints his 
little duchy to the life. It is odd that he should be the 

inter, but no one else could have painted it so well. 

The old Duke reigned in his patriarchal way till 1844, 
and then the Child of the Age ascended whatever represents 
a throne in those tiny duchies. He proceeded immediately 
to gratify his instinct for Liberalism and to bring in the new 


stitution, but it was a very quiet and easy-going piece of 
machinery. The new Duke stirred it up, insisted on its 
being a reality, and settled off-hand all the questions that 
could possibly agitate it. There was a standing quarrel—if 
so strong a word may be applied to any difference of opinion 
in Coburg—between the reigning House and the people as 
to certain rights of the Crown over the land. The Duxg, 
under the dispute, gave up every point in the handsomegt 
way, and went to shoot as a guest wherea day or two before 
he had been considered the proprietor. Still, however, he 
did not get on quite as smoothly as he deserved to do, 
Nobody wanted his changes or his kindnesses, The Child of 
the Age was considered a very poor prophet in his own 
country. The aristocracy thought he was a meddling 
demagogue ; the bureaucracy hated a Sovereign who actu. 
ally ventured to turn out a whole Ministry at once 
because it opposed his reforms; the democrats were in- 
dignant that, in spite of having a friend at Court, they 
should be expected to obey the law ; and the poor country 
people could not see the use of a Duke who had accepted a 
fixed income, and could no longer do them a good turn as 
supreme feudal lord. At Gotha, things went on even worse, 
Quiet as Coburg is, Gotha seems to have been still quieter, 
Nobody had ever dreamt of political liberty there; and the 
people seem to have been as much astonished when the Duke 
gave them a Constitution as CaLicuLa’s horse could have 

een when his master made him a consul. It was the same 
thing over again as in Coburg, only much worse. The wit 
of the nobility rose under the novel excitement to the level 
of an epigram, and the Duke was pronounced the only 
democrat in Gotha. But there was one thing that horrified 
them in their Duke even more than his absurd love of poli- 
tical liberty. He actually gave public lectures. It struck 
the Child of the Age that, intellectually, his subjects of Gotha 
were uncommonly slow, and ought to be pushed forward, 
There was no one else to give the push, and so he did it 
himself. He lectured on psychology and anthropology. We 
must own we feel a sort of sympathy with these poor dumb- 
foundered people of Gotha. For centuries they had gone on 
in a placid bovine way, contented with their undistinguished 
Dukes, and happy in an entire absence of intellect and 
liberty ; when, all of a sudden, they found themselves called 
on to have a constitution and to live under a Sovereign who 
lectured, and who selected anthropology as the subject of 
his lectures. 

The Duxe is, however, able to boast that he carried his 
Lilliput safely through the storm which wrecked so many 
bigger States in 1848, and threw so many of his more im- 
mediate neighbours into confusion. There was already enough 
of the form of liberty existing in the Duchies to afford a 
vent for all the political excitement that made its way there in 
that time of general uprising. The Duke found that he was 
listened to and obeyed, and that his personal influence was 
sufficient to bring calm and security wherever he himself 
could be present. He reaped the reward of his honest de- 
sire for his country’s good. The people felt that he had really 
cared for them and tried to serve them, and although they 
did not understand him, yet they knew that they could trust 
him, and they stood by him in the hour of danger. Since 
then all has been peace. The Duchies retain their Consti- 
tutions, although they cannot conquer the indifference which 
they feel for the blessing. The Duxe cannot persuade them 
to care about being independent of him. Nor is this his 
only disappointment. With his usual candour, he tells us 
that, when all the fine talk about a united Germany was 
going on at Berlin, after the Revolution of 1848, he went 
there ; and as he had access to the very best society, he 
imbibed the highest views on the subject from the choicest 
sources, and has ever since taken the profoundest interest 
in the general polities of Germany. But in Coburg and 
Gotha people never trouble themselves about Germany 
or German politics. To have a Duke who does not lecture 
on anthropology seems to be their wildest aspiration ; and 
even about this they do not much care. So the DuKE 
pines at home for want of sympathy; and to account 
for this, he analyses the elements of which the body of his 
people is composed, and explains, with the calmest philo- 
sophy, why Gotha is so little disposed to go with the’ 
age. The Duchy, in fact, is so small that there is no 
opportunity or call for intellectual life, or for any move- 
ment or enterprise. Every one jogs on in the old ruts, 
because there is no necessity for change. Still, the DukE 
does not despair. He has really done’ something, and 


order of things. Coburg was already endowed with a Con- 


things are forwarder than when he began. He has, 
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jewellers, the makers of papier maché ornaments, could 
scarcely fail to see that their trades would be utterly ruined 
by strikes. In a mixed case, like that of the masons, the 
consequence is less clear, but it is not less certain. When the 
masons return to work, after the loss it may be of several 
weeks’ wages, they will inevitably find less work todo. ‘They 
will also find more hands to do it, since there are certain 
works which must be carried on at any price, and for which, 
while the old hands are out on strike, new hands must in 
some quarter or other be found. So that these misguided 
men are at once diminishing the fund to be competed for 
and increasing the number of competitors. 

There was, however, a good deal of sense in what the Times 
said in its article on Mr. Warrs’s paper. The strikes do 
not arise so much from mistaken calculations of interest as 
from feeling on the part of the workmen towards their 
employers, and from a slavish subservience to the terrorism 
exercised over them by certain demagogue despots of their 
own class. The present ground of dispute between the masons 
and their masters is, as far as we can understand it, so trifling 
that the most besotted of the workmen ean hardly imagine 
it to be his interest to strike work on that account. A 
mason writing on the question in the Builder sums it up by 
saying that “the men, although they have taken the benefit 
“of the hour system practically, refuse to adopt it as a 
“theory ;” which he further explains by the statement that 
“the men are quite willing to continue the privilege of com- 
“mencing work at any hour; but when these hours are 
“added up at the end of the week they want them to be 
“divided by ten, so that fifty-five hours shall be called five 
“ days five hours.” The strikes are an expression of social 
passions, quite as much as of a desire for artificial wages and 
unreasonable privileges. They are the manifestations, happily 
in a much reduced and mitigated form, of that strife 
between class and class which runs throughout history, which 
in very early times broke out in the insurrection of the 
Gallic Bagande, which during the middle ages broke out in 
the Jacquerie, the insurrection of War Tyter, and the 
Peasant War, and which, at the end of the last century, broke 
out in the rising of the Sansculottes. If we view the strikes 
in themselves, their aspect is angry and alarming. If we 
view them in connexion with the past history of society, 
they will appear but as the feeble recurrences of a volcanic 
agency, ouce terrible and desolating, but now gradually sub- 
siding into extinction. There can be no doubt that, on the 
whole, the relations between classes are becoming kindlier 


besides, the most unlimited confidence in what he calls 
the “Spirit of the People.” It is, he says, like a mighty 
stream, that must sweep everything before it ; and he can 
comfort himself with the thought that he has tried to 
float down with it, and has seen the folly of opposing it. 

It would argue a very narrow and ungenerous nature to 
see only the comic side of this history, and to be blind to 
the real goodness of heart, and love of right, and strong 
sense of duty which shine through the Duke's confession. 
He isa very remarkable man and a true patriot. It requires 
great courage to go on doing good to people who object to 
being benefited, and to carry out a scheme of political im- 
provement, year after year, althongh no encouragement is 
given, and every one remains apathetic or Iukewarm. It is 
possible he may be a little pedantic and over-zealous ; but 
we mav be sure that, if Germany is ever to be a great nation, 
the Duxe will be found to have done a good work in his 
time. People who have lived in those tiny Principalities 
cannot rise at once to the feelings and wishes of the subjects of 
a great monarchy. Somebody must help them, and no one can 
help them better than their own Sovereign, if only he will 
take the trouble. Slowly, but surely, the notion of a united 
Germany seems to be passing into the mind of the German 

ple. It is no longer a mere vague dream of the future, or 
a fancy of philosophical coteries—it is becoming one of the 
immediate objects of practical people. A subscription has 
lately been set on foot, with considerable success, for a national 
fleet, to be placed under the command of Prussia; and a 
committee of German jurists, assembled at Dresden, has 
reported that no reformation of the law can be of any use 
unless the same system of law is made current throughout 
Germany. Here in one way, and there in another, an im- 
pulse is given to the general movement. The Duke of 
Cosura-Gorua is not very likely to have his example fol- 
lowed by his brother Princes, most of whom would almost 
as soon give a lecture as a Constitution that was not forced 
from them. But still his example will not be wasted. It 
will tell on one class, if not on another; and long after he 
and his dukedom have passed away, his name may live in 
the grateful remembrance of the Germany he will have 


helped to create. 


THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


M® WATTS has rendered a real service to the com- 
munity by the paper on Strikes which he read before the 
British Association. There is really very little more to be said 
upcn the subject ; and yet there are one or two points on which 
we wish he had dwelt rather more in the same clear and 
forcible style. For instance, while the workmen who engage in 
strikes cannot fail to see that they lose a good deal of money, 
and get very little of it back again—and while they are also 
aware by this time that a strike, if long protracted, involves 
a good deal of individual suffering—few of them perhaps at 
all realize the effect of their conduct on the general interests 
of the trade by which they live. They commonly imagine, 
we apprehend, that, whether the strike succeeds in its imme- 
diate object or fails—whether they starve the masters out or 
are starved out themselves—when they at last return to 
work, they will find things, in other respects, just as they 
were before. They do not know that in the mean time 
capital will have been driven from a trade in which it has to 
encounter the tremendous peril of strikes and the liability 
to organized extortiorf, in addition to all the general risks to 
which its investment is exposed. Not only so, but the public 
will have withdrawn its custom, and probably will, for some 
considerable time, more or less, withhold it from a market 
which is not free, and where the customer is liable at any 
moment to be put to much inconvenience, and even loss. At 
this moment, there is a great taste for architecture pre- 
vailing, and a great disposition to spend money on houses, 
churches, public buildings, and architectural decoration. 
But if the rich find that this taste cannot be gratified 
except at an expense disproportioned to that of gra- 
tifying any other taste, and at the risk of having half- 
finished buildings thrown upon their hands, perhaps at the 
approach of winter, they will soon cease to spend their money 
in this way, and will take to the encouragement of other 
arts, and to indulgence in other luxuries. Buildings which 


are not matters of art or luxury, but of necessity, must of 


course be continued, but even these will probably be reduced 
in scale. This consequence would be perfectly clear in the 


ease of a trade the products of which were wholly matters of 


and better. The whole face of the country is covered, and 
every newspaper teems, with evidences of the improved 
feelings of the rich towards the poor, in the shape of philan- 
thropic buildings and undertakings of every description, the- 
importance of which is not to be rated merely by the actual 
benefits which they bestow, but by the spirit which they 
indicate ; while, on the other hand, the general prevalence of 
good feeling among the poor has been proved by the perfect 
tranquillity which our community has enjoyed in the midst 
of European revolution. Of course there is still some fuel left 
for the incendiarism of Porrer and his myrmidons, as well 
as matter for the prurient vanity of crack-brained philan- 
thropists fancying themselves arbiters of social justice, and 
for the venomous sentimentalism of such writers as the 
author of Sybil. 
All admit that the State has nothing to do with any dis- 
tes between an employer and his workmen. They must 
haggle after their own fashion till the question is settled. 
Few, as Mr. Warts says, would think of re-enacting the laws 
against combinations. Secret associations would be far 
worse than open ones ; and we know very well that the com- 
bined trades have no real advantage in this matter over 
those which are not combined—that they cannot in the end 
extort more wages than the community choose to give, and 
that what appear to be their peculiar powers of extortion 
are, in fact, only peculiar powers of suicide. There is nothing 
to be done, therefore, so long as the strike is spontaneous, 
except to put up with the old houses instead of building new 
ones. But when intimidation is used, a question arises of a 
different kind ; and it may be fairly asked, whether the com- 
munity has not a right to protect itself effectually by law ? 
“ Tell us,” says the writer of the letter in the Builder to one 
of the agitators—“ tell us, in plain language, what right you 
“have to publish the names in your returns of those 
“men who exercise the right the laws of the land 
“ allow them, in accepting employment from those employers 
“ they may prefer ; and then to watch opportunities to impose 


luxury or ornament. ‘The actors, the public singers, the 


“a fine of 2/. for accepting such employment, and, further, 
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“ 2l. for working overtime. If we admit your right to exer- 
“ cise despotic sway over the fellow-members of your own 
“ Society, surely those who do not consent to your rules nor 
“ contribute to your funds ought, in all fairness, to be allowed 
“ the free exercise of their own judgment without exposing 
“ themselves to the lash of your vengeance.” If English 
society were constituted on strictly economic principles, and 
every man paid, in his own person, the penalty of his own 
folly or cowardice, there is no saying how far even industrial 
terrorism might have a claim to be respected by the State, 
and left to experience as its cure. But English society is not 
constituted on strictly economic principles. We have a Poor- 
law by which the destitute are ultimately thrown on the 
community. The community, therefore, has a right to inter- 
fere for the suppression of practices by which destitution is 
artificially increased. The late Home Secretary had very 
strict and, in the main, sound, but somewhat overstrained 
notions as to the duty of Government to preserve a perfect 
neutrality in these questions. We hope his successor, without 
violating sound political philosophy, will be ready, if neces- 
sary, to legislate for the protection of common justice. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


D hevery volume of amusing gossip has lately been pub- 

lished in the form of a Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the Diplomatic Service. There appears not to 
have been the smallest reason for the inquiry, and the Com- 
mittee scarcely affected to arrive at any practical conclusion ; 
but a certain interest attaches to the conversation of several 
accomplished gentlemen on a subject so important to them- 
selves as the position and prospects of their own profession. 
Half the Foreign Office and all the diplomatic servants within 
reach willingly gave the Committee the advantage of their 
opinions, and, on the whole, it may be said that the evidence 
is creditable to the good taste of the witnesses; and if an 
inference must be drawn, it is satisfactory to receive an im- 
pression that the interests of England abroad are certainly 
not intrusted to clowns or to simpletons. The Committee 
for the most part confined themselves to questions of secon- 
dary importance, and the answers which they received might 
readily have been supplied by their own unassisted intel- 
ligence. It must be wholly immaterial whether an attaché 
receives 100/, a year, or provides for the whole of his own 
expenditure as well as for the greater part. Tle members 
of the service generally prefer the existing system, on 
the ground that it deters persons of incompetent for- 
tune from entering on an unprofitable career. Ministers 
and ambassadors are often subjected to severer pecuniary 

« pressure than the young men who can live in comfort on 
400l. or 500/. a year, but the employment is so attrac- 
tive from its social advantages, that a full remuneration 
in money is not reasonably to be expected. Officers 
are content to serve in all climates for the interest of 
their purchase money, and half the London clergy are 
forced to maintain themselves through their arduous and 
irksome labours on their own private resources. A young 
man who dines and dances in the best society of Europe is 
by no means entitled to compassion because he enjoys him- 
self at his own expense. Even a nobleman who lives on an 
equality with princes for an outlay of 2000/. or 3000l. a 
year beyond his salary, receives, in social and political impor- 
tance, ample consideration for his sacrifices. The pension 
which ultimately consoles his retirement is likely in some 
degree to make good the loss which he may have sustained 
through the obligation of saving only half his income. It 
must be admitted that the diplomatic witnesses utter no 
loud complaints, although they call attention to the inade- 
quacy of their pay. As the House of Commons professed a 
wish for general information, nothing could be more natural 
than that they should take the opportunity of suggesting 
= a few additional thousands would be useful and accep- 
table. 

The proposition that a knowledge of the French language 
is advantageous or indispensable might probably have been 
taken for granted. A young man with ordinary aptitude 
for languages, who already knew French grammatically, 
would easily learn in five or six months to speak it with 
fluency ; but in the interval he might acquire a distaste for 
foreign society, and there is no reason why the accomplish- 
ment should not be a preliminary condition of his appoint- 
ment to the service. The duties of attachés are not very 

clearly defined, but they must be able to copy despatches, 
they must be incapable of betraying confidence, and their 


superiors seem to think that they ought to be more inclined 
than at present to mix in general society. The influence 
which young gentlemen are likely to exercise, and the infor- 
mation which they collect for their chief, are not to be 
regarded as especially important. The real business of an 
attaché is to train himself for higher offices; and it is well 
that he should learn in time to make himself agreeable to 
foreigners. The members of missions are too prone to smoke 
in one another's rooms instead of attending at fashionable 
receptions ; but it is difficult to suggest any mode of correcting 
their objectionable propensities, except through the influence 
which may be employed by the Minister, or, more effectually, 
by the Minister's wife. It may be hoped that years and 
increasing responsibilities enforce the duty of conversation, 
or, at the worst, that high diplomatic functionaries are 
excused for not frequenting drawing-rooms. One of the chief 
advantages of age consists in its self-conferred exemption from 
many moral obligations which are properly enforced on youth, 

Mr. Grant Durr endeavoured, with laudable perseverance 
and undeviating want of success, to extract from the wit- 
nesses some opinion not wholly unfavourable to competitive 
examination. The only exception to the uniform judgment 
was furnished by one of the Civil Service Examiners, who 
professed no special knowledge of the diplomatic service, 
The system is perhaps more utterly inapplicable to diplomacy, 
than even to the other departments in which it is condemned 
by all experience, as well as by analogy and common sense. 
An attaché must be a gentleman by education and habit, and 
he in no degree requires any literary ability or remarkable 
attainments. His early functions consist chiefly in waiting 
for promotion, without discrediting in the meantime the 
upper classes of English society. It is the fault of the 
Secretary of Srate if an incompetent person is employed 
at a difficult post in the higher ranks of the profession. The 
minor Courts luckily furnish ample opportunities of pro- 
viding for respectable mediocrity. When the qualities of a 
statesman are required in a foreign Minister, the fitness of a 
candidate would scarcely be guaranteed by his success in 
passing a cram examination twenty or thirty years before. 

It is desirable that a representative of the Crown should 
be familiar with foreign society ; but it is incomparably 
more important that he should understand and share the 
opinions and feelings of his countrymen. Foreign Govern- 
ments want to know, not the personal leanings of an Am- 
bassador, but the probable policy which he will be instructed 
to pursue. If he has ceased to be an Englishman in 
habits and sympathies, he is certain to mislead all who rely 
on his judgment. The Russian war would have been averted 
if the Emperor Nicwotas and his Minister had believed the 
assurances of Sir Hamitron Seymour that the country was 
in earnest, though Lord ABERDEEN was only anxious for 
peace. In this instance, the resident Minister was not in 
fault ; but foreign statesmen knew that professional diplo- 
matists often lost the power of comprehending English in- 
stitutions. Lord Patmersron, during his long tenure of the 
Foreign Office, relying wholly on himself, displayed blame- 
able indifference to the familiarity of his foreign agents with 
the motives which necessarily influenced his own policy. In 
the difficult crisis of 1848, he employed a prejudiced 
trifler at Paris, a devotee of Austrian supremacy at 
Vienna, and a willing convert to Italian liberalism 
at Turin. The despatches which he daily received were 
often mutually contradictory, and the impression pro- 
duced on foreign Courts by the representations of the diffe- 
rent Ministers were wholly inconsistent and frequently false. 
It is highly to the credit of the experienced diplomatists who 
give evidence before the Committee, that they uniformly dwell 
on the primary importance of ensuring that a member of the 
service shall, above all things, be essentially an Englishman. 
Some of them deprecate the foreign education which supplies 
fluency in Continental languages, and nearly all express a 
wish that candidates for the serviceshould have passed through 
a public school or university. Skill and pliability are excel- 
lent qualities in an agent, but the first requisite for the dis- 
charge of his duties is a knowledge of the mind of his prin- 
cipal. Within a few years, a marked change for the better 
has taken place in the spirit of the diplomatic service ; but 
foreign Ministers are still to be found who uniformly sympa- 
thize with despotic aggression, and who treat, in their private 
conversation, the opinions of Englishmen in general as vulgar 
and insular prejudices. Continental statesmen have perhaps 
discovered that English newspapers and Parliamentary debates 
form a valuable corrective of the errors which may affect 
diplomatic communications. 
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THE TEACHING OF AMERICA. 


HE American disruption will have important results 
upon many different interests of the family of mankind. 
It will alter the balance of power, the future of slavery, the 
course of trade, the tendency of emigration. But one of its 
most curious results, which it is already producing before our 
eyes, is the revolution which it must effect in political science. 
There is scarcely any one among us—Tory, Liberal, or 
Radical—whom it has not startled, and some of whose political 
axioms it has not rudely shattered. Let any man carry his 
recullection back for tifteen or twenty years, or even to the 
ring of 1860, and try to recal the views which he then 
took of the tendencies of popular government. There was 
not much difference of opinion as to the outline of the facts, 
though they were painted in different colours and called by 
different epithets. A Tory would have told you that demo- 
cratic Governments were stingy and penny-wise in their 
public expenditure, that their liberty degenerated into 
license, that their souls were engrossed by the sordid thoughts 
of commerce, and that they were incapable of rising to the 
appreciation of national grandeur and military fame. A 
Radical would have eulogized their value for peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform, and their superiority to the bloody and 
costly prejudices of the past. Both would have agreed that 
they were essentially repugnant to large expenditure and to 
military armaments, and to any encroachment by the Govern- 
ment upon the citizen’s perfect. liberty. And these pecu- 
liarities they would have specially predicated of popular 
Governments sprung from the Anglo-Saxon stock. Of 
recent years, the course of events in France has infused 
doubts into many minds ; but the eccentricities of the French 
character are so great that it has always been repudiated as 
a sample of the other races of the world. 

All these political data must be rubbed out now. We 
have seen the most popular Government of the earth in one 
of those crises which Governments are made to meet, and we 
have seen how she behaves in the storm. Her expenditure 
has become more reckless than that of Austria ; and all the 
evil spirits which plunge nations into war, and disguise 
themselves under the tinsel of military fame, have gone into 
her, and possessed her even more completely than they possess 
France. But this is not the worst. One by one, all the 
outward signs which betray absolutism in the Old World are 
showing themselves in her administration. As soon as real 
danger touches her, the surface gloss of liberty fades off, and 
the latent image of despotism develops itself with startling 
distinctness. One coup d'état following another—powers 
seized by the Executive which are unknown to the Consti- 
tution—local authorities swept away en masse because their 
proceedings were distasteful to the central Government—pass- 
ports rigorously exacted—all securities for the liberty of 
the citizen utterly set aside—men imprisoned on suspicion— 
their letters seized and published—newspapers stopped, 
confiscated, overawed—these are the first results, when it is 
put to the test, of the vaunted freedom of the model 
‘Republic. Surely we have heard this tale before. There 
is nothing novel in the melancholy catalogue. Warsaw, 
Pesth, Paris, Naples, could give a very similar list of 
measures to which their Executive had thought it neces- 
sary in moments of public disturbance to resort. Those 
measures have been freely, and most justly, branded 
as tyrannical. Our sympathy has been moved for the victims 
of them, and our foreign policy has been’ influenced by our 
hatred of their authors: And, following the imperfect poli- 
tical philosophy of our time, we Englishmen have confidently 
imputed them to the lack of popular institutions, and have 
fancied that, under any form of popular government, they 
would have been impossible, But now it is clear that our 
political science must be revised. We cannot afford to make 
light of popular government, for we in England have tasted 

it, and know how potently it fosters every kind of progress. 
But it is evidently only one among many ingredients of that 
kind of government which brings the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number. A body of representatives sitting at 
the seat of government, though elected by the freest and the 
largest suffrage, are no more guarantees for the freedom of 
thought and person than a Divan or a Council of State. 
_ Something else, which America does not possess, is required 
to secure these blessings. We must recast our political 
classification. It is idle, after the experiences of this year, 
to range the absolute Governments on one side and the 
popular Governments on the other. The race of political 


of a monarchical soil. New Sitvio PEL1icos, imprisoned by 
a Republican President, in defiance of Republican laws, and 
with the full acquiescence of a free Assembly elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, are accumulating a prisoner's experiences in 
Fort La Fayette. The post of the United States is as insecure 
as the post of France. The press of New England is gagged 
and fettered as heavily as the press of Paris, though by a 
coarser and more inhuman mechanism. The very telegraph 
offices—nay, even the pockets of private messengers—are 
illegally plundered for the purpose of furnishing the Govern- 
ment with pretexts for illegal imprisonments and confiscations. 
Extension of popular power has been warranted elsewhere 
as a cure for all these maladies of the body politic ; but the 
nostrum is inapplicable here, where the extension of popular 
power has gone so far that it can go no further. Clearly, the 
panacea has broken down. The philosopher’s stone of our 
political alchemy has turned nothing but cinders out of the. 
crucible. The weary search for a political ideal must be 
commenced afresh. 

In that reconstruction of political philosophy which the 
American calamities are likely to inaugurate, the value of 
the popular element will be reduced to its due proportions. 
Its presence in a constitution will be counted as one, and 
only one, among many conditions of success. The true 
guarantee of freedom will be looked for more in the equili- 
brium of classes than in the equality of individuals. The 
“ Secessionists” who founded the American constitution 
started from the assumption that all the political evils which 
afflict humanity come from the unchecked dominion of one 
man over other men. But they never carried their reasoning 
so far as to perceive the evils which flow from the unchecked 
dominion of one class over other classes. All their ingenuity 
was exhausted in devising securities against the independent 
usurpations of the President or the Congress. It never occurred 
to them to provide securities against his conspiring with the 
majority of the’citizens to invade the rights of the minority. 
They lived in an age of philosophical dreaming, in which to 
suppose that the people could do wrong was treason against 
the perfectibility of man. We have shared something of the 
same dream in England. Fortunately, we were provided 
with a constitution which had grown up under the care of 
many generations of statesmen whose experience of human 
life had left them in a more cynical frame of mind. Under 
the shadow of the institutions they bequeathed, our dreaming 
has not been hurtful. At least, we are thoroughly awakened 
now. Experience had gradually disabused us of many delu- 
sions respecting the results of political equality. We had 
most of us arrived at the conviction that financial probity, 
commercial freedom, and popular respect for law, were not 
amongst its most conspicuous results. We have now, by a 
rather more sudden process, discovered that personal liberty, — 
private property, local franchises, the freedom of the press, 
and the supremacy of law over the Executive, are equally 
alien to its genius. We may hope, at last, that the delusive 
confusion between freedom and democracy is finally banished 
from the minds of Englishmen. With the example of 
America before us, it will not be easy to forget that the 
tyranny of one, whether it be of an individual or a class, is 
always alike deadly to a nation’s liberties and peace. 


PROTECTED WRITERS. 


OPULAR fancy pictures a critic as a lean, bilious man, 
hating all the world, and longing to pull down every esta- 
blished reputation, and to rising genius. The more 
gushing style of author is especially convinced that critics live 
only to strip the sprouting laurel from his brow. Perhaps, in 
old days, this picture may have had some truth in it; and even 
now it is not to be ae that bilious critics have entirely 
passed away. But if there is some bitterness and injustice in 
criticism, there is an amount of gentleness and good feeling which 
is apt to be overlooked, but which will astonish any one who 
carefully considers it. In particular, there are many writers who, 
from one cause or another, escape criticism altogether, or at least 
are protected against adverse criticism in many quarters where 
criticism would be very unpleasant. The motives that induce 
this silence are very various, but few, if any, of them are dis- 
honourable. Most of them are highly creditable, and show how 
much kindness and good feeling there is in the world. In coun- 
tries where writing is in the ten of a low class of men, and 
where it is addressed to an ignorant mob, criticism often takes 
the form of savage denunciation, of libellous insolence, and of 
the idlest buffoonery. But in England, we are civilized — 
to have a very large portion of our criticism written by men w 
come to their task with the habits and feelings of educated men. 
It is no great praise to them to say that they are often lenient 


detenus and martyrs for opinion are now no special growth 


where severity would give needless pain or be in bad taste, and 
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that they are often silent where respect and esteem bid them stay 
their pen. But although they do no more than they ought to do, 
their abstinence is very often passed over unnoticed by the public ; 
and an important item which would swell the account of their 
leniency and good feeling is omitted, while every instance of 
hness and arrogance is carefully remembered against them. 
One of the very simplest reasons why writers are protected is 
that the critics and the writers are connected by the ties of 
private friendship. A silly puff of a friend’s book cannot be 
called criticism at all ; but a critic who really criticises a friend’s 
book cannot remain uninfluenced by his friendship. He will not, 
if he is honest, abandon his primary duty of giving the public 
a faithful account of the work, but he will dwell on all the good 
points and pass lightly over the bad. Where he cannot praise 
at all, he will keep silent altogether. No man of any sense will 
quarrel with his friend because he differs with him on a point of 
purely historical and scientific interest, but he will expect that 
is friend shall merely point out his error and shall not abuse 
him. He will allow his friend to show that his view of the 
character of Cleon or Marlborough is wrong, but he will not 
expect that anything like ridicule or contempt should enter into 
the demonstration. This seems to us quite right. It is allow- 
able, unless very vital principles are at stake, to keep silence 
when a friend makes himself a fool in print. It is allowable 
to notice his book and to point out where it is wrong, 
and why; but it is not allowable to tell him in print 
that he has made himself a fool. The charities of life, 
the duties of good-fellowship, and the claims of a long-established 
and mutual confidence enjoin the observance of this sort of reti- 
cence. Asa matter of fact, it is, we believe, generally observed, 
and perhaps friends are apt to praise too warmly rather than 
blame too much. Even, however, where there is an excess of 
friendly praise, we need not look very severely on it, provided it 
is the expression of genuine feeling. Many writers of eminence 
gather round them a host of followers and admirers, who try to 
catch their spirit and imitate their style, who enthusiastically be- 
lieve that all their leaders do is right, and wise, and clever, and 
who would consider it a treason to assume an independent atti- 
tude towards men to whom they think they owe everything. Mr. 
Maurice and Mr. Dickens immediately occur as instances of 
writers who stand in such a position towards a group of friendly 
critics. We may be sure that excellent personal qualities on 
both sides go to the formation of such a tie between a writer and 
his immediate friends. The world would be a very poor world 
if there were no ardent souls in it prepared to give their whole 
hearts when they are once fascinated and attached. We do not 
say that criticism written under such circumstances is very 
valuable, but it speaks well for the critics and the criticised that 
the feelings which beam through the criticism should exist. 
There is also a feeling of respect and esteem for authors of long- 
established reputation which prevents even those who do not 
know them personally from venturing to wound them, and often 
from censuring where censure would be very just. When we 
remember how many pleasant hours we have spent reading the 
novels or the histories of a well-known author, how intimately we 
have seemed to know the characters he has brought before us, 
how largely they have figured in our common conversation, we 
cannot bear to give him needless pain when he writes rather less 
well, or to tell him that he is falling off. It is so very hard for an 
author not to fall off. After the spring of: life is relaxed, and 
interest in men and things begins to fade away, it is hard to go 
on writing as if tales of love, and the oddities of servants, and the 
troubles of spendthrifts, were still objects of the first importance. 
Writers often have to write, whether they wish it or not; and 
as time goes on, they sometimes set themselves tasks for which 
they are egregiously unfitted. Washington Irving was as 
competent to write about the Vedas as about Mahomet, 
and yet he trusted to kindly feeling and a pretty style to 
take him through the history of Mahomet and the Maho- 
metans. Campbell, in his later years, allowed himself to appear 
as the writer of a life of Frederick the Great. The late Mr. 
G. P. RK. James wentron almost to the end, ever trotting out 
more and more cavaliers, and picturing more and more high- 
bred demoiselles, exactly like those he had painted thirty years 
before. We cannot read with any pleasure the tales which 
close the wonderful series of the averley Novels, but we 
can admire the spirit and the gallantry which supported a great 
writer in writing tales of some sort or other—good if possible, but 
at least tales—so that in the hours of pain, and desolation, and 
distress, he might have the satisfaction of having lived to pay 
his debts. We insist on our popular writers going on writing. 
We bribe them with floods of gold and praise to give us some- 
thing more, and we cannot be very much astonished if they have 
nothing to give except what they have given already. As a 
matter of fact, critics are very slow to show up the failings of 
those who listen to such a call, and give the public what it asks 
for. They know how much the author has to contend with, and 
how impossible it is for a man to start a new philosophy all at 
once, to observe in a new way, to imagine new scenes and new 
characters. They keep silence, therefore, even if they cannot 
pratse; and will not hurt an author to whom they, in common 
with those for whom they write, have owed so much pleasure and 
instruction. 
Writers, again, are often protected by a feeling of nobleness 
and generosity in those whom they have offended. There are 
very excellent people who delight in a quarrel; and there are 


people, not much better, perhaps, on the whole, who do not like 
a quarrel. Some writers espouse ry! cause they take up so 
heartily and warmly that they regard all dissentfrom theiropiniong 
as a personal affront. They draw no distinction between the 
past and the present—between the dead and the living—between 
the region of philosophy and the region of daily life. They are 
as angry if another writer will not agree with them about Mary 
Queen of Scots or Cleopatra as if he had detamed their sister or 
wife, and hate a man whoattacks their view of the Unconditioned 
as if he had cheated them at cards. Mia often this leads to a 
wordy war; but very often it does not. The opponent may be 
& peppery, narrow-minded man, and then he goes in as hard ag 

e can on the other side; but very often he is a generous and 
noble man, who hates these personalities of literature, and will 
not stoop to injure a man who has injured him. Good taste may 
perhaps easily lead him to avoid a direct personal controversy on 
a particular point. But he will be tempted to take his revenge 
in a much subtler way. His adversary, who has criticised him 
with bitterness, may in his turn publish a work, and this work 
may be perhaps good in its way, but still very open to criticism, 
fall of platitudes of assumptions, and errors. The injured man 
may have it in his power to criticise the book in a publication 
where criticism makes itself felt. We do not say that it is his 
duty to abstain, but in real life he very often does abstain from 
saying what he thinks, and from criticising freely, merely because 
he thinks it ignoble to engage in a contest with a man who loves 
to import personal bitterness and personal ill-feeling into literary 
discussion. 

In these and in many other ways writers are protected who 
might be attacked ; and it is highly to the credit of literature 
that they are so. The spirit that shields them is one that flows 
from the growing influence of great and high-minded writers, 
from the enlargement of society, and from the increasing par- 
ticipation by men of station and education in critical writing, 
At the same time it must not be a peers that any writer is, or 
ought to be, absolutely protected. It may be a very good thing 
that critics should spare their friends; but it would be a ve 
bad thing if there was no one to pass an independent judg. 
ment on what their friends write. It is very right that men of 
high personal qualities and of great gifts should have enthusiastic 
admirers ; but it is very fortunate that no man is so eminent or 
popular as to have all the world as his followers. Occasionally 
it is highly expedient that there should be frank criticism even 
on establishec and popular writers. We should be very sorry 
if there was no portion of the press that would venture to 
tell the truth plainly if Mr. Dickens, or Mr. Thackeray, or Sir 
Edward Lytton wfote very badly, and in a manner quite un- 
worthy of their reputation. No writer is too great or too popular 
to be criticised, so long as the criticism is intelligent and honest. 
But, as a matier of fact, many writers are protected against much 
hostile criticism to which they are exposed, and as the motives 
which prompt the accordance of this protection are for the most 
part good and generous, it is only fair to critics that the fact 
should be recognised, and its causes understood. 


SNUBBING. 

fgg is that thing which everybody remembers, which 

in the most grateful of us outlives all benefits and over- 
tops all services? How may a man construct himself a niche in 
every mind, connect undying associations with his name, haunt 
innumerable memories, make himself a household word, point a 
moral, and become a standing illustration? How may he get him- 
self thought of and talked of most lastingly and surely? The 
answer is really too obvious. Simply by cultivating the 
art of snubbing, or, in favoured instances, by merely with- 
drawing all checks on a natural bias and yielding to the 
dictates of an inborn acidity. It is an old word, and was very 
appropriately used in other days to express the withering 
action of the east wind; but we make no apology for using 
it in its modern and more familiar sense, as a social blight, 
as nipping our budding joys, and breathing its cold blast on 
human jollity. And yet what is a snub, after all, that it should 
brand itself so indelibly ? Why should we be more vulnerable to 
its attacks than to more formidable thrusts? If it were anything 
very seriously touching character or credit, it would not go by 
that name. The word affects to be humorous, and the wound is 
assumed to be slight, and men are not unused to plain ee 
They acquiesce in the rights ¥ authority in others; and youth, 
which is especially sensitive té’snubs—which experiences all the 
fever fit of shame at being merely told to mind its own business— 
makes comparatively small account of more serious censure, and 
indulges in a playful nomenclature for the graver forms of reproof. 
How does it give more pain than many a heavy rebuke from 
quarters whose displeasure is serious, considering that the man 
who snubs does not primarily mean to give pain at all? There 
are people who are conscious and proud of the faculty of giving 
pain, who have a morbid appetite for making people uneasy about 
them, to whom a comfortable person is an eyesore. They feel 
the promptings of an impulse akin to that which made the Roman 
Emperor, seeing a fat and jovial senator enjoying himself in the 
amphitheatre, bid his attendants put a sword in that mans hand 
and make him fight a lion; and which stirs in the domestic 
tyrant— 


Pluto, they called him, and they called him well, 
For ’twas no Heayen where he was pleased to dwell. 
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But there need be nothing cruel in the man who snubs. It is good 
sort of people who are tempted to it—honest, sincere men, who 
have a notion of doing their friends good, of disabusing them 
summarily of their faults, and shaking them out of follies and 
mistakes—as when Dr. Jobnson, the great master of the art, 
turned upon one of his flatterers—* Sir, you have but two topics, 

ourself and me. I am sick of both.” They go right at the 
offence against taste, sense, or propriety, as it may be, and have a 
confidence in their way of putting things so as to confound and 
convince the sinner at a stroke. They are alive to two things— 
the matter to be exposed and put down, and their aptitude for 
the work. The feelings of their friend are the only part of the 
uestion not taken into account—which, however, happen to be 
} vane to the patient than either his friend’s perspicacity or 
abstract truth, even though there existed no difference of opinion 
on this latter point. 

When we endeavour to analyse it, the immediate effect of a 
snub is to induce a feeling of deprivation and exposure. Its 
physical sensation is like the sudden loss of a garment, and the 
consequent rush of cold; and we do in fact lose, in the surprise, 
the snug covering of our usual self-respect. We are dependent 
creatures. We are apt, on the instant of others not respecting us, 
to feel ourselves not respectable, small, inferior, incompetent, 
unable to hold our own; and hence the main annoyance. That 
which predominates in a snub is the pressing difficulty of how 
to take it. We are caught at unawares without our weapons. 
There are assaults and aggressions of a nature to rouse our 
courage and to quicken our powers—which call for and suggest 
an answer—which may be resented on the spot without injury to 
our dignity ; but this is not one of them. All that can be done 
generally under a snub—all, at least, that we actually do—is to 
pull-up suddenly with an inner blank sense of tingling, a doubt as 
to where we are, a confused feeling of having the worst of it, which 
our instinct teaches us to keep to ourselves as much as possible. 
For it must be noted that a snub is of necessity a sudden blow, 
given when we are at a disadvantage. careless, and at ease in the 
security of social intercourse. Social intercourse takes sympathy 
for granted. It assumes one general genial sentiment—a disposi- 
tion to follow a lead. to pursue subjects in the spirit in which they 
are started. A snub is a check, a blank—it is a curtain suddenly 
drawn down—itis pulling-upagainst adead-wall—itis cold obstruc- 
tion and recoil. Kither the snubber has authority on his side, and 
we have laid ourselves open by some inadvertence, by a misplaced 
trust in his condescension—and we have seen parents painfully 
snub their children in this sort, first allow them liberties, then 
stop them with a harsh check in mid-career of spirits, and in the 
presence of strangers—or perhaps we have given way to enthu- 
siasm, and are met by ridicule. Or we have made a confidence 
which we think tender, and it is received with indifference. Or 
we tell a story,and are asked for the point of it. Or we are given 
to understand that we are mistaken where we have assumed our- 
selves well-informed. Or our taste is coolly set atnought; or we 
talk, and are reminded we are prosy: or we are brought face-to- 
face with our ignorance in a way to make us feel it most keenly. 
The strength of a snub lies in the sudden apprehension that we 
have committed ourselves, and a consequent painful sense of insig- 
nificance—that there is somebody quite close to us, regardless of 
our feelings, looking down on us, and ostentatiously unsympa- 
thizing. This is an elaborate description of perhaps a momentary 
sensation following on an encounter probably as short, after 
Which each party may seem to pursue his way unconscious ; but 
in human affairs time is not the measure of importance, and one 
of the two at least treasures a memory of it in his heart bearing 
no proportion whatever to the time it took in acting. : 

Perfectly collected and self-satisfied persons are impervious to 
subs. Sam Weller is represented as receiving one from his 
master (we need not say well merited) with perfect smiling 
serenity. So are the happy few gifted with the power of repartee 
and rejoinder, who may be called social debaters, whose glory is 
an emergency, who can collect their powers on the instant, and 
“give the check they take” with usury. Wjen M. Seribe, ac- 
cording to the newspaper story, answered the millionaire who 
wanted him to lend him the use of his genius for a consideration, 
that it was contrary to Scripture for a horse (so he wrote it) 
and an ass to plough together, it was a perfectly fair snub. The 
man deserved anything he got, but he must have felt triumph 
rather than mortification when, on the spur of the moment, he 
could demand what right had M. Scribe to call him a horse. But 
these cases are too few to be taken into account, and the practised 
snubber has generally the game in his own hand, and secures a 
victory. If morals are his forte, he will have demonstrated how 
much more prompt are his moral instincts than our own, how 
quick he is to discover the right which our dulled perceptions or 
stolid selfishness had missed. If his line is intellectual, he will 
have reminded us of our illogical habits of thought and our 
bounded views compared with his keen intelligence and clear 
judgment. If life and manners are his care, he will have convicted 
us of mistakes, awkwardnesses, solecisms; if information and 
general knowledge, he will have succeeded in impressing us with 
a sense of our deficiencies; if taste, he will take care to show us 
that there is nothing he values so slightly as our opinion. : 

That natural human sensitiveness is constantly lost sight of 
by quick and clever people, is clear even from fiction, In the 
dialogue of most novels, we find snubs which could not be 
inflicted in real intercourse without bringing all intercourse to 
anend, All historical conversations professing to have actually 


taken place—from Canute’s reproof to his courtiers to the “Sir, 
you don’t know the poor figure you make,” quoted by Macaulay 
—foster the delusion that mankind will stand wounds to their 
self-love which they will not stand; and the snubbers may thus 
be tempted to try experiments which, in spite of momentary 
triumphs, end in their own real defeat. There are men exem- 
plary in all the duties of life who never pass a day without 
snubbing somehody—of course their wives (natural victims, 
used to be told that they say nothing and do nothing righ‘), 
their children, their servants, their underlings, their acquaint- 
ances, their associates. Every day something has their 
lips which has acted like a blow at the time, and worked on thé 
recollection like a blister—which has been repeated with queru- 
lous soreness and been on to the world as a fresh trait of 
character—which has added to the growing barrier which 
daily rises between the man and his species. Not that we can 
cut him—we do not even wish to do so. All the ceremonies of 
friendly intercourse continue to pass between us; there is no 
reason they should ever be left off. But at every encounter 
he gets shoved farther and farther away from our secrets. One 
by one he loses the key to the hearts of his friends, who stand 
on the defensive, keep watch, shut themselves up in his presence 
with instinctive caution, till we doubt not he often in his inner 
heart wonders at his own isolation. For our part we are sin- 
cerely sorry for him; and we are so conscious besides that men 
may have the habit without knowing it, that we would offir 
one general counsel — never under any temptation to practise 
a talent for setting down on people worth caring for. Risk 
a good deal, take a circuitous route, leave good advice unsaid, 
or said in less trenchant telling fashion, bear irritations, 
nuisances, what not, rather than inflict any sudden wound on 
your friend’s self-love. Do not put him on your behalf on the 
duty of Christian forgiveness. iow him to rest in some igno- 
rance of your opinion, even though he may believe it more to his 
advantage than it happens to be. Submit to be incomplete ; 
sacrifice the pleasure of being sharp and acute at his expense ; 
for it is very certain that he will not like you the better, and 
very unlikely also that he should himself be the better, for your 
having made him feel like, and perhaps look like, a fool. If he is 
often put under the apprehension of it, the least that can be 
expected of him is, that he will eschew your confidence, and 
earefully keep on the windy side of intimacy. Here lies the 
secret of so many charges of ingratitude—of benefits forgotten, 
of unrequited, unvalued sacrifices. Not that a few, or even a 
series, of ill-considered, unpalateable words ought to counter- 
balance real services, but that they put human nature to a strain 
which too severely tests its weak points. And there is this to be 
said—that contempt, of all things the hardest to bear, is, if we go 
to the bottom of it, the motive force of most snubs. The prac- 
tice is certainly incompatible with arespectful habit of mind. Our 
friend is in a hurry to tell us that our judgment is worth nothing, 
that our expression of it must be stopped, that we, or something 
about us, must be put down. As we think over the matter, the 
examples that first occur come from contemptuous minds—mena 
without deference, who are accustomed to lean upon themselves, 
who do not expect to find much in other people e do not find 
them appealing to others, or wishing to know their thoughts, or 
willing to follow out their speculations, or listening to their sug- 
gestions. They live and think alone, impatient of interference 
and interruption, and nourish some notion of themselves 
which practically, though it may not take the form of vulgar | 
arrogance and vanity, sets them above the possibility of benefit 
from the crude, unformed, untaught intelligences around 
them. Indeed, it is their impatience of other men’s ideas and 
conclusions which leads them to commit themselves. And it is 
to be observed that such men never do see others at their best. 
A person of ordinary modesty, not gifted with self-reliance, not 
confident of his position, cannot show himeelf to advantage under 
such circumstances; and thus men are encouraged in their self: 
esteem by the consequences of their own ungraciousness. Nobody 
is quite himself before them unless he is also past the possibility 
of an open show of contempt, though even this immunity depen 
on the rank of the snubber. The Duke of -Wellin could 
tell an earl, his colleague, “You are over-educated for your 
intellect ;” and when wit and learning were rank, Warburton and 
Swift could and did snub all the world. If our remarks lack the 
pungency of copregnete illustration, it is not because apt exam- 
ples do not crowd upon us. We could fill columns with them—the 
collegiate, the social, the domestie—all of them very much to the 

urpose, and some very amusing ; but, as we have said, these are 
just the things people never forget. Disguise them as we would, 
they would be traced to their right source, and the sanctities of 
private life must be ted, though our disquisition lose half 
its value and all its liveliness by the sacrifice. 


EMPERORS AND EMPIRES. 


V THAT is an Emperor? We hear so much of Emperors and 
Empires now-a-days. that one cannot help asking in what 
Emperors and Empires differ from Kings and Kingdoms? At 
the beginning of the last century, Europe containd a sovereign 
who was distinguished from all others as “the Emperor.” He 
was solemnly called Emperor of the Romans, and familiar! 
called Emperor of Germany, but neither addition was need 
There was but one Emperor, and that title alone distinguished 
him from everybody else. In the course of the present century, 
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Europe and America have seen Emperors of Austria, Brazil, 
Elba, Hayti, of the French, and of All the Russias. And all of 
these, except the last, are creations of the present century. A 
man need not be very old to remember an elected Roman 
Emperor, balanced by no rival except him of Muscovy. All the 
rest—France, Hayti, Austria, &c.—are mere upstarts of yester- 
day. What do any of them mean by their new-fangled titles ? 

“Emperor,” “ Imperator,” we need not say, simply means 
“Commander.” As the Roman State gradually changed from a 
republic to a monarchy, “ Imperator” was one of the titles which 
the embryo oruves assumed as more modest and less offensive 
than that of King. Cesar Augustus was Imperator in his military, 
Princeps in his civil character ; but the worst tyrants of the old 

man monarchy did not venture to assume the hated title of 
Rex. As the Roman State became more definitely monarchiec, 
and as barbarian Kings began to play an important part in its 
affairs, the title of Imperator, originally that of a republican 
magistrate, began to be looked on as something superior to Rex, 
and became the peculiar possession of the Lord of Rome, Old or 
New. Asthe Empire became Christian, a sacred character began 
to be thrown over the sovereign, and the Imperial title was con- 
fined to princes consecrated in St. Peter's or in St. Sophia b 
the Western or by the Eastern Patriarch. Down to the fifteent 
century, no man in the West called himself Emperor who had 
not received the Papal consecration at Kome. ithout it, he 
might be King of Germany, even King of the Romans, but not 
*Romanorum Imperator semper Augustus.” The last duly 
crowned Emperor was Frederick ILI. Maximilian, who was 
never crowned at Rome, devised the new title of Emperor Elect ; 
Charles V. broke the local spell by an irregular coronation at 
Bologna; and his successors, down to Francis II. ventured to 
call themselves Emperors by virtue of what had hitherto been 
held to be the merely Royal consecration at Aachen. So, in the 
East, the Emperor was he who reigned at Constantinople and 
was crowned in St, Sophia. Emperors, to be sure, reigned at 
Nicwa, Trebizond, Cyprus, and Thessaloniéa, but they were still 
in their own eyes Roman Emperors—pretenders to the throne of 
the New Rome, and anxious to occupy it on the first opportunity. 
Nor has this last class of Emperors ceased even now. It is hard 
to see on what other ground the Imperial title is borne by the 
sovereign of All the Russias. 

Thus, down to the beginning of the last century Emperor had 
a definite meaning. ‘he Emperor was the Prince who, at least 
by a legal fiction, represented the majesty of the ancient Cesars. 
‘“* Imperator” was distinctive title enough. If it must be preceded 
or followed by anything, “ Romanorum” was the only possible 
addition. The Emperor of All the Russias first broke through this 
rule. Then came the whole mob of Emperors of the French, 
Emperors of Hayti, Austria, Elba, and the rest of them—to say 
nothing of the barbarian potentates to whom it has always been 
usual to give the Imperial title by » sort of analogy. It is clear 
that all these potentates are not Emperors in the ancient sense. 
What we want to know is, what any one of them means by 
calling himself an Emperor. 

It is perfectly plain that when Louis Napoleon Buonaparte 
and Francis wens of Lorraine each calls himself an Emperor, 
they do not use the word in exactly the same sense. One is the 
impersonation of novelty and revolution. . He is a whole demo- 
cracy rolled up into a single body, and capable of being covered 
by a single cocked hat. ‘The other at least gives himself out as 
the embodiment of everything ancient and venerable. His Im- 
perial, Royal, Archducal, and Apostolic Majesty is the very pink 
of perfeetion in the way of legitimacy and divine right. To carry 
all his crowns with any sort of grace, he has need of as many 
heads as an Indian idol. France, as far as we can make out, is 
called an Empire because its government is new, revolutionary, 
grounded, as we are told, on the — will. Austria, as far as 
we can make out, is called an Empire because its government 
professes to be ancient and legitimate—grounded on rights so 
venerable that nobody can trace their beginning. France is 
called an Empire rather than a kingdom because all local divi- 
sions have been obliterated ; because its people are supposed to 
be more strictly ene than any other in Europe ; because its ter- 
ritory is, in fact, simply a province attached to one overweening 
city. Austria is called an Empire because local differences are 
stronger there than anywhere else, because the Empire is a 
bundle of various peoples, nations, and languages—a collection 
of kingdoms, duchies, counties, which its sovereign can only ho 
to govern either by sheer force or else after something of a 
Federal fashion. uis Napoleon is Emperor, so he tells us, 
because the French people willed to make him so. Francis 
Joseph is Emperor, so he tells us, because nobody ever made 
him, but because his forefathers came of themselves. As for the 
rest, the Emperor of Russia, we imagine, calls himself so as being, 
in some way or other, the representative of the old Eastern 
Emperors—perhaps as having at least succeeded to their place 
as the chief potentate in communion with the Eastern Church. 
The Empire of Elba existed for a few months that the First 
Napoleon might not lose his title along with his power. The 
Empire of Hayti, we imagine, arose because the Empire of 
France arose; and it is therefore only fair that the Empire of 
France should fall out of sympathy with the Empire of Hayti. 
The Empire of Brazil is, as far as its title goes, the most 
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Then, again, we commonly use the adjective Imperial in om 
or two cases where we do not use the substantive Emperor. Oy 
own sovereign is, indeed, happily not called Empress of Greg 
Britain and Ireland, but we speak of the British Empire and of 
the Imperial Parliament. So we often use the word * Imperial” 
as distinguished from ‘Colonial ” or ‘* Provincial.” This is the 
very opposite to the French sense of the word, and rather ap 
proaches to the Austrian. The British Empire is something 
which includes the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, anda 
vasi deal more besides. The Imperial Parliament is somethi 
distinguished both from the existing Colonial Parliaments and 
Assemblies and from the particular Parliaments of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland which existed before the Union of the 
Kingdoms. Again, at the other end of Europe, we sometimes, 
but not often, speak of the Sultan as Emperor of the Turks, but 
we always speak of the “‘ Ottoman Empire,” and, when an adjee. 
tive is wanted, we always call anything pertaining to the Sultan 
“ Imperial,” never “ Royal.” ‘This may be partly in the vague 
way in which we freely apply the title to barbaric potentates in 
Morocco, China, and elsewhere—partly, because the Ottoman 
Empire, like the Austrian, is an assemblage of various and dis. 
cordant nations—partly, because the Grand Turk, as de faelo 
master of the New Rome, comes nearer to an Emperor in the 
old sense than any other prince in Europe till the Old Rome 
once more welcomes an Italian sovereign. In the East, the 
Ottoman Sultans have always been looked on as the successor 
of the Byzantine Emperors. Even before the fell of Constanti- 
nople, Timour made war upon Bajazet under the strange title of 
“ Ceasar of Rome ;” and, unless they have changed their language 
very lately, the Persians, to this day, know the Ottomans of 
Byzantium by no other name than that of Romans. Sultan 
Abd-al-Aziz is certainly de facto Emperor of the East; and, if 
he could only be persuaded to be baptized and crowned in St, 
Sophia, probably his Orthodox subjects would accept him as such 
de jure with more willingness than they would any importation 
from Bavaria or Saxe-Coburg. 

Now, this title of Emperor and Empire in most cases is a mere 
title. We know very well what Louis N y rae Buonaparte is, 
by whatever name he may choose to call himself. The utmost 
he can do is to cause us to make an addition or two to our Greek 
Lexicon. The Greek translation of Emperor in the old sense 
was Baow\evs—in the new sense it is rypavvos ; but the distinction 
which Aristotle drew long ago between and 
remains just as true as when he drew it. But the assumption of 
the title of Emperor by the Archduxes of Austria is a practical 
evil. It perverts both past history and modern politics, and there 
is no doubt that it was assumed with the intention of perverting 
both. Nothing is more common than for people to talk of the 
Empire of Austria as something ancient, venerable, and conser- 
vative, instead of being, as it really is, an upstart imposture not 
yet sixty years old. Nothing is more true than that the House 


more. But so has the House of Bourbon; yet nobody ever heard 
of a Bourbon Empire or an Emperor of Bourbon. Nothing is 
more true than that a great many Princes of Austria have been 
elected and crowned Emperors. But so have many Princes of 
Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Luxemburg, Bohemia, and else- 
where ; yet nobody ever called Frederick II. Emperor of Swabia, 
or our own countryman, Ear! Richard, Emperor or King of Corn- 
wall. The Archdukes of Austria were for several generations 
always elected Emperors, but they were always elected, and, when 
elected, they were not called Emperors of Austria. In the 
last century, Maria Theresa, till her husband was elected 
Emperor, was always called Queen (or King) of Hungary, that 
being her highest hereditary title. Even after her husband’s 
election, she was commonly called the Empress-Queen—Empress 
of Germany (formally of ‘the Romans”) as wife of the elected 
Emperor—Queen of Hungary by her own hereditary right under 
the Pragmatic Sanction. hen the Holy Roman Empire 
dropped to pieces at the touch of Napoleon, the then elective 
Emperor, Francis II., did not choose to sink into a mere Kin 
of Hungary and Archduke of Austria, and accordingly devi 
the unheard-of title of hereditary Emperor of Austria—a title, 
according to all existing precedents, as absurd as an hereditary 
Emperor of Hesse-Homburg. 


But the formal absurdity has not been without its practical use. 
Up to 1806, the Archduke of Austria and King of Hungary was 
regularly elected Emperor, but nobody supposed that the Emperor 
as Emperor, or the Archduke as Archduke, had any sort of 
authority in the kingdom of Hungary. Up to 1806, there was a 
German or Roman, not an Austrian Empire; the authority of 
the Emperor as Emperor was confined to his nominal suzerainty 
over the German princes. Hungary, though the Emperor was 
her King, had nothing whatever to do with the Empire. But as 
soon as an Emperor and Empire “of Austria” were otemeies 
a local habitation was to be found for them. The “Empire” 
could not be supposed to be shut up within the narrow limits of 
the old Archduchy ; a new meaning was invented for the w 

“ Austria,” and the map of Europe was altered accordingly. In 
a map of the last century you see Germany and Hungary eael 
marked as two of the great divisions of Europe; if Austria 18 
marked at all, it is marked just like Saxony or Bavaria, 
only as a subdivision of the greater whole called Germany. 
In a modern map we see the utterly new apparition 


zzling of any; but we believe that its present sovereign is by 
Er the most respectable of the Imperial i 


“ Austria” as itself one of the great divisions of Europe, 


of Austria has been a great house for three hundred years and © 
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with its name running right across the kingdom of Hungary. 
Now, up to 1806, the word “ Austria,” as a geographical term, 


Sir Mordaunt Wells and a special 
was found guilty on both counts. A motion was made to arrest 


jury, and Mr. Long 


meant simply the Duchy of Austria. Nobody had ever heard | judgment on the ground that the indigo-planters were not a yf 
of an Austrian Empire or an Austrian monarchy—nobody had sufficiently definite to be libelled, and that, in fact, no libel 


ever heard of Hungary as a province of Austria. One heard, 
indeed, of the House of Austria, and of the hereditary States of the 
House of Austria; but the House of Austria reigned in Hungary 
just as the House of Hanover reigned in England. Hungary was 
no more a province of Austria than England was a province of 
Hanover. But since the invention of an Austrian Empire, that 
Empire has heen held to include Hungary. Hungary is part of 
Austria, a province of Austria, a portion of the “ Austrian 
Monarchy.” That all this is contrary to all law and history is 
evident ; but the assumption of the title of Emperor of Austria 
has enabled its owner to throw dust in the eyes of Europe in two 
ways. First, he gets his new-fangled Empire of Austria con- 
founded with the old elective Empire of Germany, and so beguiles 
Germans into believing that the interests of Germany are involved 
in the selfish interests of Austria. Secondly, as an Empire must 
be supposed to have some extent on the map—some extent bigger 
than an Archduchy—he persuades Europe that Hungary, which 
never was a part of the old German or Roman Empire, is actually 
apart of the new Austrian Empire. We are quite indifferent to 
the mere title. The Duke of Austria has our full leave to call 
himself Emperor, and so has the Duke of Baden or the Prince of 
Lichtenstein ; all we ask is, that the independent Kingdom of 
Hungary, which never was a fief of Cesar himself, be not looked 
onas part of the “ Empire of Austria” any more than of the 
Empire of Baden or the Empire of Lichtenstein. As a matter 
of fact, this assumption of the title of hereditary Emperor by 
the Austrian Dukes has utterly blinded Europe to the true nature 
of the relations between those Dukes and their Kingdom of 
Hungary. It has blinded Europe to the juggle by which the 
utterly modern State of “ Austria” (in the modern sense) contrives 
at once to identify itself with the old German or Roman Empire, 
and to claim powers and territories to which that Empire never 
pretended. he Austrian Empire, the supposed embodiment of 
antiquity, legitimacy, and divineright, is,in truth,a very recent and 
avery impudent imposture. A strong Germany, asabulwark against 
France—a strong Hungary, asa bulwark against Russia—is what 
we all must desire to see. But the Empire of Austria, in the 
sense of Francis Joseph, simply prevents the existence of either. 
An Empire made up of Hungary and its dependencies, Bohemia, a 
bitof Germany, a bit of Poland, a bit of Italy, has no natural 
cohesion. Its union is not a source of strength but of weakness. 
As it is, the ancient Kingdom of Hungary is insulted with the 
name of a province of Austria, much as if Denmark were to be 
called a province of Holstein. Take the other alternative. If the 
King of Hungary, like the King of Denmark, identified himself 
with his greatest kingdom and reigned in its capital, we should 
presently hear of the oppression of the Duchy of Austria, just as 
we now do of the oppression of the Duchy of Holstein. The 
Hungarians do not ask for separation; for they only ask for 
the letter of the law, and separation is not the letter of the law. 
The Austrians do not ask for separation, because they would fain 
bea dominant race and have Hungary for a subject province. 
But it is hard to see how the Kingdom of Hungary and the 
Duchy of Austria can be kept together without hurting the 
interests of one or the other. If there is a way, let us by all 
means hear of it, as it may save much commotion and bloodshed. 
We certainly do not think the “ Reichsrath” of an “ Austrian 
Empire,” with Hungary for one of its “ provinces,” is such a way, 
but we shall be glad to hear of another. Still there are times when 
union is weakness, and when separation is strength. Possibly such 
cases may be seen at this moment on both sides of the Atlantic. 


THE INDIAN LIBEL CASE. 


HE very few persons in England who have seen the drama 

entitled Nil Darpan, which we lately noticed, could never 
have dreamed that it was destined to be the cause of an excite- 
ment almost unparalleled at Calcutta, and to be made the ground 
of what the grandiloquence of local journalism terms “ the first 
State Trial under the Empire of India.” It appeared to us, as 
it would, we think, have appeared to ninety-nine Englishmen 
out of a hundred, to be a curious picture of the odd exaggera- 
tions of the native mind, and valuable solely because it showed 
what some of the more excitable countrymen of the ryots 
thought of English settlers and the English Government. But 
in Calcutta it has been taken up as a challenge on the part of the 
Government to the indigo-planters. It so happened that the 
native drama was shown to Mr. Seton Kerr, who, regarding it as 
an instructive revelation of the way natives thought and wrote, 
not only heartily concurred in the proposition that it should be 
translated for the benefit of persons at home interested in 
Indian matters, but sent out a considerable number of copies 
of the translation under the official frank of the Government. 


been published. But the Chief Justice was decided in his opinion 
that judgmgnt could not be arrested on either of these grounds, 


and accordingly, Mr. Long was sentenced to pay a fine of rool. 
and to be imprisoned during a month in the common gaol of 
Calcutta. This has excited the warmest feeling throughout 
India. Mr. Long has been working as a missionary for twenty 
ears, and it has taken India by surprise to see a respectable, 
aborious clergyman of the Church of England put into a common 
gaol for merely translating what, in his opinion, and in that of an 
official who is now a member of the Legislative Council, was an 
interesting expression of native thought. Unfortunately, also, 
Sir Mordaunt Wells, whoseems to have been haunted by adesire — 
to show he could speak grandly on a grand occasion, said a great 
many very silly things in his charge to the jury. Indian critics 
have therefore the pleasure of abusing a judge, as well as of 
dwelling on what seems to them a very extraordinary and very 
hard case. As all this is mixed up with the standing q 
between the Government and the ra and between 
the old civilians and the eg we of what enthusiasts call “ the 
youngest of Constitutional Empires,” there is a blaze of fury 
about this trial which burns with a heat worthy of the tropics. 
The questions on which the trial turned were questions of law, 
and not by any means easy ones. The Indian papers opposed to 
the decision make very short work of these questions, and seem 
to think that, as a matter of course, the Judge was wrong. These 
writers might, however, have noticed, if they had taken the 
trouble to study the report of the trial, that the Chief Justice 
entirely agreed with Sir Mordaunt Wells in his view of the law. 
Sir Barnes Peacock may be a troublesome member of Council, 
but he is unquestionably a good lawyer, and knew what he was 
about when he stated the English law of libel. Assuming that 
the English law, as laid down in reported cases, was to govern 
the case, and that Mr. Long was to be treated exactly as if he 
had written the whole work and published it in England, then 
there was very strong ground for holding the publication libellous. 
The first count charged Mr. Long with having libelled the editors 
of two English daily papers in Calcutta. What he, or rather the 
writer whom he rms ary had said, was, that these editors were 
always praising the indigo-planters, but that their praise was 
worth nothing, as they were paid a thousand rupees to write as 
they did. There was no question as to what papers were meant; 
and the only point contended for by Mr. tones counsel was, 
that it was not libellous to say of an editor that he took money 
to write in a particular manner, because it is his trade to do so. 
A party sets up a paper, and of course pays its agents to support 
it; or, if an individual wishes to get any particular cause adv 

he can easily arrange with a professional writer to put his views 
clearly and pleasantly before the public in a pamphlet. To say, 
therefore, that a writer takes money from those who wish him to 
adopt the views he advocates is not defamatory. The fallacy of this 
argument is easy to detect; and the question of Mr. Long’s liabili 
on the first count was not very seriously contested by his coun 
The editors of the papers in question professed to their readers 
to be independent. They were not the avowed organs of a party, 
nor were they ns engaged to put the views of other persons 
before the public. To say of a man who professes to give an in- 
dependent criticism that he is really sold, and writes as he does 
not because he thinks so, but because he is ‘a for it, is clearly 
defamatory. It would, for example, be libel 

ment that Mr. Russell praises the activity of the Southern 
Generals because Mr. Jefferson Davis gives him rool. every time 
he does so. A man is at liberty to proclaim himself an indepen- 
dent writer; the belief that he is what he proclaims himself 
brings him in a certain amount of influence, respect, and money 
from the public ; and to print a false statement that he is deceiv- 
ing the public and is bribed is unquestionably an attempt to in- 
jure his character and position. 

The second count was, however, the real centre of interest at 
the trial. It was not the editors, but the indigo-planters, who 
wished to avenge themselves on their supposed libeller, and the 
form of a criminal prosecution was only adopted because the in- 
definite position of the planters prevented them having a legal 
standing in a civil action against Mr. Long. The issue involved 
the decision of two questions. First, were the planters libelled P 
and secondly, could so indefinite a body appear as prosecutors 
in a criminal prosecution for libel? Both points are open to con- 
siderable doubt, and every one who reads the trial must wish th 
had been better argued by Mr. Long’s counsel. We inclineto thi 
that the publication did contain alibel against the planters. It is 
true that the planters were only introduced as characters in a play, 
and it would be absurd to say that an imagi character in a play 
or tale representing one member of a large isa libel on the 
whole class. If a roguish attorney, for instance, is the villain of a 


The indigo-planters were much annoyed at this demonstration of | drama or a romance, as he is in Guy Mannering, this is not a 


partiality, as they regarded it, and in order to set themselves 
straight with the world, determined to prosecute Mr. Long, the 
translator, for libel. The indictment contained two counts—one 
charging Mr. Long with publishing matter defamatory of the 
editors of two daily Calcutta papers, and the other charging him 
with libelling the whole, body of indigo-planters, by representin 

em as oppressors and unjust, and their wives as unchaste an 


libel on all attorneys. But, in the preface, the author distinctly 
announces that he is, as he says, holding up their mirror to the 
lanters. He states that the imaginary c Ts are meant to 
be fair types of the whole body of planters; and, in so many 
words charges the planters with the crimes and vices which he 
attributes to the Mr. Wood and Mr. Rose of his play. All 
ents, therefore, from the examples of novelists and drama- 


the agents of corruption. The trial was held in July, before 
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triumphantly ask, whether Mr. Dickens could have been pro- 
secuted for libel by the Yorkshire schoolmasters on account of 
his description of Mr. Squeers? Certainly not; but then Mr 
Dickens dia not publish a statement at the beginning ot Nicholas 
Nicklehy, that he meant to attribute to all the actual school- 
masters of Yorkshire the knavery and brutality of hisYmaginary 
character. That the charges bepaatet against the imaginary 
characters were libellous if directed against a body of real 

ersons having a right to prosecute, admits of no question. 

here may be some doubt whether the writer of the play meant 
to assert that the wives of the planters were unfaithful, although 
we should have thought it clear that this was what he meant ; 
but there can be no doubt that he meant to accuse them of 
illegal violence and oppression, and this is quite enough to 
sustain the charge of libel. 

Whether the indigo-planters of Bengal are a body sufficiently 
definite to have a right to prosecute for libel is a much more 
difficult question. The Chief Justice laid down that they were ; 
and on the analogy of decided cases it is hard to say why they 
were not. It has been held that the clergy of the diocese of 
Durham were a body sufficiently definite to prosecute for a libel, 
aud it has been held a libel to impute crime to any of the King’s 
troops. although it was not stated what troops were referred to. 
Directly a class is in any way defined, so that an individual has a 
social status as a member of that class, it seems that this class 
ein prosecute for libel. The indigo-planters of Bengal may fairly 
be considered to be such a class. It there can be a libel on the 
army generally, why should there not be a libel on indigo- 
planters as a body? Individuals in Bengal are known as indigo- 
planters ; and if all indigo-planters in Bengal are said to be guilty 
of the crime of illegal violence, each individual suffers. The 
difficulty is to know where we are to stop, and to say that the 
body is no longer injured by the libel. If a man states in print 
that the farmers of rene Ma try to pass bad money at market, 
the farmers habitually attending Shrewsbury market may prose- 
cute him. If he says the same thing of Shropshire farmers, the 
Shropshire farmers would clearly have as good a right as the 
indigo-planters of Bengal to prosecute him. But if he said the 
same thing of the farmers of aed. or even of the farmers of 
the micland counties, would he have libelled a body sufficiently 
definite? The only test of the sufficiency appears to be this. Is 
the body libelled such that the individuals composing it are hurt 
by the libel? Clearly, the smaller the body is, the :nore all its 
members are hurt; and if it has a peculiar character, such as the 
army or the clergy, then the individuals composing it may per- 
haps be held to be hurt by the defamation of the whole class. 
The indigo-planters were a body sufficiently small and distinctly 
marked io make a libel affecting the body affect the separate 
members, and therefore the Chief Justice allowed them to prose- 
cute their liheller. 

Really, however, these questions as to the technicalities of 
English law seem to ys quite irrelevant. It was, we think, very 
unjust to treat Mr. Long as if he had been writing a libel or 
adopting a written libel in English about people in England. 
The true state of the case, as he explained in his preface, was that 
he thought this drama, with its preface, a curious revelation of 
the state of opinion in India, and that it was important that 
persons here who are interested in India should have this among 
other materials. In forming a judgment on the indigo question, 
a high official of the Government took exactly the same view, 
assured him of the use such a revelation of native thought would 
be, and encouraged him in the translation. Only fourteen 
copies were circulated in India, and these chiefly, we believe, 
among the editors of papers. The rest were sent, or intended 
to be sent, to men of all shades of opinion in England who took 
an interest in Indian affairs. The object seems to us a very 
legitimate one. No man in England of the slightest common- 
sense could have mistaken the nature of the Ae edly or why 


exclusively was. It was only the points of law that the Court 
could notice in arrest of judgment. Mr. Long appears to us to 
be a very worthy and very unfortunate man, who has tried to do 
a very useful thing without, perhaps, being as prudent as he 
should have been, and who has spent a month in prison and had 
to pay 100/., because he was rather unlucky in his counsel and 
we unlucky in his judge. 

ye cannot wonder that a press habituated to such free-speaking 
as that of India should fall foul of Sir Mordaunt Wells. But 
Indian journalists ought to know better than to dream that q 
judge could be, or ought to be, recalled because he has delivered 
a foolish charge. We heartily wish that Anglo-Indians would 
get rid of the pernicious notion—one of the very worst triumphant 
in America—that an official who displeases popular critics ig 
to be immediately turned out of his office. The independence of 
judges is of more consequence than the imprisonment or release 
of a thousand missionaries. No impartial reader can doubt thag 
the charge of Sir Mordaunt Wells is that of a perfectly honest 
man who did his best, who knew English law as second-rate 
English lawyers generally do know it—by a reference to a good 
stock of precedents—and who only talked nonsense because he 
wished to put the points that struck him as true in a strong and 
convincing light. It is impossible to read without a smile the 
passage in which he represents the reputation ofall Englishwomen 
of the middle class at stake because a native dramatist Las alleged 
that the wives of planters are too intimate with magistrates, 
There is also an abundance of platitudes, and an attitude of 
apology for his boldness in having an opinion on so great a subject 
as freedom of writing, which show that he is not a very wise or 
avery able man. But, as a matter of fact, the Indian publi¢ 
cannot reckon on having very wise or very able judges sent 
them from England. Lord Stanley and Sir Charles Wood have 
both shown themselves sincerely anxious to make good legal ap- 
pointments in India; but what is an Indian Minister to do? With 
rare exceptions, he must either take untried men, who have a 
reputation for ability and learning among their contemporaries, 
but who have not succeeded at the Bar, or he must take an 
elderly man with a faoing Sessions or Equity practice. The 
latter class of judges come out rather poorly on State Trials, but 
then they know their routine work well, and carry on the daily 
business of a Court with considerable success, and this is where 
judges of the other class are likely to break down. But it is 
essential for the satisfactory working of the system that Indian 
critics should look with indulgence on the shortcomings of each 
class, and, above all, should rest firmly persuaded that all judges 
of whatever class, when once sent to India, will be supported there 
by the Home Government and by the public at home. It is quite 
justifiable to laugh at tie platitudes and grandiloquence of Sir 
Mordaunt Weils, and to wish that he had been capable of taking 
a wider view of law, but there the matter must end. 


THE IRON-PLATED FLEET AND ITS REQUIREMENTS. 


A’ last one of the iron-plated ships has actually made a 
voyage. The Defence reached Chatham, from the Tyne, 
last Saturday, and her performance at sea has thus far been 
satisfactory. Yet there is always some fatal imperfection in 
whatever is done under the auspices of the Admiralty. Surely 
under no other management could a steam-vessel have omitted 
to bring sufficient coals from Newcastle. Itis stated that during 
the two days’ run round, “ the coals fell short, and wood had to 
be burnt in the furnaces.” How it happened that there was any 
wood on board, except the teak lining of the armour-plates, is 
not explained. We should suppose that this was an example of 
that good luck which sometimes befriends those blunderers who 
least deserve it. However, the ship got safe to Chatham, and 
whenever the authorities give her a fair chance it seems that she 
will be able to take care of herself. She made upwards of ten knots 


it was translated and sent home. We may appeal to our own 
notice of it as a proof of the impression it produced on Euglish- | 
men, who never imagined it would one day be the cause of so much | 
excitement. It never occurred to us for a moment to believe | 
that all planters were fiends and all ryots were angels, because a | 
native dramatist chose to paint them so; but it s¢emed to us worth 
while to have any indication of the real feeling which the natives | 
entertain towards their conquerors. It is easy, now thatso much | 
disturbance has been created, to see that there was considerable in- 
discretion in the way in which the translated drama was pub- 
lished. Mr. Long ought to have stated more clearly in his preface 
that he did not for a moment wish to offer the opinions of the | 
native writer as hisown; and Mr. Seton Kerr should perhaps have 
remembered that as, in its first origin, this drama was intended as 
a wea of party warfare, a Government accused, however 
unjustly, of partiality to the side espoused by the dramatist, 
should not have aided in circulating it. But the intention, both 
of Mr. Long and Mr. Seton Kerr, was so excellent, and the 
general principle of letting us here know what the natives think 
is 80 valuable, that we cannot seriously blame either. Had Mr. 
Long been tried before a judge who could have looked at the 
whole circumstances, instead of confining himself to the minutix 
of English law, the result of the trial would, we should think, 
have been very ditferent. The Chief Justice gave a significant 
pa of what he conceived to have been the real point of Mr. 
ng’s defence ; but when the Chief Justice was called in, the 
question of the. motives of Mr. Long in publishing the drama | 
had been already decided by the jury, Fithen whose province it ' 


an hour without exerting her full speed. For the first six hours 
she encountered violent southerly winds, and she was expos 
without a spar or an inch of canvas to the swell of the German 
ocean. We read, that under these circumstances, “‘ she steame 
as steadily, and was as easily managed, as a river steamboat.” 
If this be a true statement, we must consider that there are very 
great hopes that these iron-plated ships will prove to be efficient 
cruisers. The sea-going quality of the larger class may be 
expected to be very superior to that of the Defence, while even 
the smaller class promise to behave better than might have been 
anticipated. Of course the trial of last week can only be re- 
garded as brief and incomplete, but after such long and weary- 
ing delay we hail with pleasure the smallest sign of progress. 
. the same week in which the Defence has gone to sea, the 
Admiralty has taken the important step of ordering three more 
iron-plated ships to be built in private yards. ‘These ships are 
intended to be improvements upon the Warrior. They are to 
be about 700 tons larger; they will be plated from end to end; 
they will have the *‘ swan’s breast” form of bow ; and their sides 
will have a greater incline inwards than the existing ships. It 
seems to have been determined that these new ships ehall carry 
not less than 54 inches of iron plate, and not more than 11 inches 
of teak backing; ‘and liberty is reserved to the Admiralty to 
increase the thickness of iron to 6} inches, and to do away Wt 
the teak altogether. If the conclusion of the most competent 
judges, from the experiments now going on, should be against 
the use of timber a we shail | imately get a ship 
war entirely formed of iron; and if England is right in adopting 
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this model of perfection, it follows that France is very far 
at present from Living completed the re-construction of her navy. 
As regards the degree of impenetrability of armour of any prac- 
ticable thickness, it seems likely that valuable conclusions will 
have been reached before the other equally important question 
of the seaworthiness of the plated ships shall have been fully 
tested. A target which exactly represents a portion of the 
Warrior’s broadside has been built, and is intended to be 
battered until, if possible, it shall be destroyed. Up to this time, 
so far as the recent experiments have been reported, it does not 
appear that rifled guns have had by any means the best of the 
controversy with armour plates. Probably there are numerous 
artillerists who would tell us that this failure—if there be failure 
—is due to the insensibility of Government to the merits of their 
own particular inventions. There certainly does seem to be a dis- 
position in some quarters to assume that what Sir William Arm- 
strong cannot do, can be done by no one else; and therefore it 
may be reasonable to protest against anything like a monopoly 
of the privilege of battering the targets which are being tested 
under the supervision of the Iron-plate Committee. 

It is characteristic of the time in which we live that the meeting 
of the British Association has afforded a convenient opportunity 
for the discussion of questions about ships and projectiles. Mr. 
Fairbairn on the one side, and Sir William Armstrong on the 
other, represent the antagonistic forces of plates and guns. The 
section of “* Mechanical Science ” employs itself in tracing the 
progress of the English iron-plated navy. An account is given, 
on trustworthy authority, of the five proposed wooden-armoured 
ships, which agrees exactly with our own conception of them. 
“They will look very nearly as ugly as La Gloire, although, in 
other respects, much superior vessels.’ They will be quite equal 
to her in speed, and can carry at least a; many and as heavy 
guns. As we have lately heard of the newest French armoured 
ships carrying one hundred guns, it deserves notice that the 
Admiralty do not propose to put more than sixty guns into the 
ships which they last week ordered. We apprehend that, in this 
respect, the Admiralty is quite right. As Sir William Armstrong 
told the British Association, iron-plated ships ought to be adapted 
for a small number of monster guns. “ Timber ships to be used 
against timber ships were very properly armed with a large 
number of smaller guns; but plated ships to be used against 
plated ships must be armed with the most powerful guns practi- 
cable.” Perhaps the real reason why timber ships have usually 
carried a large number of small guns has been the supposed im- 
possibility of their carrying large guns. At any rate, the tendency 
of late years, even on board wooden ships, has been to increase 
the size and diminish the number of the guns they carried ; and 
we take it to be clear that this principle ought to govern the 
armament of iron-plated ships. ‘ What is required is to be able 
to hurl huge masses, no matter of what form, so as to produce a 
great effect, and crush in the sides if possible.” 

The subject of constructing docks to receive the iron-plated 
fleet is of equal importance with the building of the fleet itself, 
and it appears hitherto to have received very imperfect consider- 
ation by the authorities. This subject was very forcibly insisted 
on by Mr. E. J. Reed in a paper read before the British Associ- 
ation. ‘ The introduction of these enormous iron-cased ships 
has entailed upon us the construction of other colossal and most 
costly works. We have now to provide immense docks for their 
reception, for at present we possess none suitable to receive 
them.” Mr. Reed points out that we cannot venture to send 
these ships against a hostile fleet unless we have docks for them 
to run to in the event of a disaster. It must be remembered that 
for a long time to come, and even supposing that much more is done 
in building ships than is at all probable, England will have but 
one iron-plated fleet at sea, and she will have no reserve. Time was 
when a cruising fleet of twenty or thirty line-of-battle ships could 
look for necessary reinforcements to dockyards which contained 
twice as many more in various stages of preparation. It may be 
that the march of continual improvement will henceforth forbid 

the existence of a navy anything like as numerdus as was formerly 
deemed essential to our natéonal security. Certainly no one would 
desire to see a repetition of the old mistake of increasing the 
number while neglecting the individual efficiency of English 
ships. For some years, at any rate, it will be impossible to 
have a larger fleet, and therefore we must do the best we can 
to preserve our small one. The building of adequate docks would 
be equivalent to doubling the number of ships, and we may add 
that it will probably be as difficult to induce the Government to 
incur the one expenditure as the other. Yet it is justly argued 
in Mr. Reed's paper that “we know not what may happen to these 
altogether novel structures until they have been exposed to succes- 
sive broadsides of a heavy naval battery ; and it would be madness 
to send them out to encounter a powerful fleet of vessels as strong 
as themselves, unless we are prepared to open docks to receive 
them in case of disaster.” In this respect we are far behind the 

French. The necessary work will be very costly, but it may be 

hoped that it will prove simple and straightforward. Even the 

Admiralty itself can scarcely make a mistake in constructing a 

dock large enough to hold a ship of ascertained size. 

It seems to be now agreed that the Warrior has only a small 
chance, and that the other plated ships have no chance at all, of 
getting fairly to sea in fighting trim before the winter. We 


Tynemouth and Chatham. It is a necessary evil that more ships 
should be commenced before the ships that are finished have 
been tried. We cannot venture to delay building, nor can 
complaint or entreaty obtain a trial of those which have been 
built. It would have been incredible, until we had actually seen 
it, that the summer of 1861 has passed away and still the Warrior 
is in the Thames. Nevertheless the progress of our ccpernent) 
seems to show that our neighbours have less reason than 

been supposed for boasting of their superior promptitude. In 
ships they have still much to do, but in docks they have gained 
an advantage which they may long maintain, The British Asso- 
ciation has done good service to the country in calling attention 
to this most serious deficiency of docks for the new men-of-war. 


THE VERDICTS IN THE RAILWAY INQUESTS. 
fe nine days’ inquiry into the Brighton Railway calamity, 
and the shorter inquiry into the no less deplorable catas- 
trophe at Kentish Town, ended on the same day, and with the 
same resuli—a verdict of manslaughter in each case. As we 
anticipated from the first, the official who despatched the trains 
from Brighton at intervals of three and four minutes has been 
brought in guilty—as far as such an investigation could establish 
guilt—of having caused the death of some score of Sunday excur- 
sionists. And the boy who was in charge of the signals at 
Kentish Town has been declared to have most seriously neg- 
lected his duty on the fatal evening of Monday week. But 
the alleged criminality is mainly technical, as far as the man 
Legg and the boy Rayner are concerned. It is absurd to suppose 
that there was any malice in either case ; and a defect either in 
judgment or intelligence is not likely, on a criminal trial, to be 
visited with any heavy punishment. After all, if the Brighton 
trains were arranged and timed by the traffic-master to start 
within ten minutes of each other, it was culpable, but 
hardly criminal, in the Brighton station-master to get rid of 
them as fast and as well as he could. Had Legg accepted 
the other horn of his responsibility, and detained the trains, 
he would have fallen into another difficulty. A glut of waiting 
and unpunctual trains always gets a station-master into trouble, 
Everybody can see such outward and visible signs of mismanage- 
ment; and for his own sake and that of the Company, a station- 
master is glad to get rid, almost at any risk, of a crowd of trains. 
Besides, it is but a question of degree. The three trains were 
only a little closer in the race to London than usual. Somehow 
they had always before scraped through. Impunity in danger is 
a tempting motive to try it ononce more. This is the sort of jus+ 
tification w hich Legg can reasonably plead ; and, unfortunately, it 
is the very same paltering and playing with danger, the same 
balancing on the very verge of the cliff, which is of almost every- 
day occurrence. People go out in an open pleasure-boat with 
no ballast and the blocks jammed; emigrant ships sail with no 
boats, or no tackle to lower them; the miner takes off the gauze 
wire from his safety-lamp; the sportsman goes through a hedge 
with his gun full cocked; the servant will throw the lueifer- 
matches on the floor; the pitcher goes a hundred times to 
the well. But in every case this is done once too often. It 
is the old, old story ; and because it is the old, old story, Leg; 
will, in the long run, get the benefit of the great law and rule 
carelessness. He meant no harm. He was only rash and care- 
less; and as everybody is more or less rash careless, there 
will be an end of the case. 


So with Rayner—the youth who mismanaged, or did not 
manage, the signals at Kentish Town. He seems to be a mere 
boy, with all the morality of a poor frightened boy. He does 
wrong, and tries to lie himself out of his serape. Most probably, 
boy-like, he did nothing, out of mere idleness and inattention. 
Instead of attending to his work, he was apparently thinking of 
nothirg, doing nothing, and doing it with all his might. He plainly 
never realized his duties; and, judging from his evidence, he 
seems to have had a very vague and indistinct notion of what 
his work was or in what his responsibility consisted. As to the 
signals he was appointed to watch and manage, it is more than 
doubtful whether he quite knew what they meant. And so, when 
he came to be examined, he said first one thing and then another ; 
he told the Company one story and the Coroner another, and 
contradicted himself and prevaricated, perhaps with no greater 
wish to deceive than is almost natural with an ignorant, 
frightened youth, who knows that he has got into a dreadful 
scrape, and cannot quite understand how it all happened, or what 
he did which he ought not to have done, or what he did not do 
which he ought to have done. The case is common enough ; the 
boy is commonplace enough; and though undoubtedly Rayner 
was infinitely more culpable than Legg, and though itis not likely 
he will get off quite scathless at the Old Bailey, yet his punish- 
ment can hardly be very severe. 

Of course, in either case, the real responsibility lies 
than this. A Company, which has no conscience to which 
to address moral reasoning, and no personality to which.to ad- 
minister corporeal arguments, is not to be reached by coroners’ 
inquests, and is callous even to Captain Tyler; and we hardl 
know how the Companies can be dealt with except by Lo 
Campbell’s Act. Here is the pinch, and here is the only security, 
such as it is, for the public. At railway meetings, there is always 
a great cry against expenses for compensation ; and as it ig 


shall very likely have to content ourselves until next year with 
the partial trial that has been made of the Defence between 
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London Companies something not far short of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, we may be on the look-out for a combined Parlia- 
mentary agitation to abridge the small securities we already pos- 
sess against the not altogether unnatural cupidity of the Directors. 
Although the Railway Companies’ Association—established, 
among other things, ad hoc—is just extinguished, yet, in the next 
session of Parliament, we my by ns a clamour on the part of 
shareholders which will be the more likely to succeed as by 
that time the names and memories of the Clayton Tunnel 
and the Kentish Town Station will be absorbed in the 
long, vague, shadowy recollection of the crowds of railway 
accidents. They will be numbered with the slaughter of the 
Innocents, the Sunday-school excursionists on the Man- 
chester line, or with the breaking of the coupling-irons and the 
downward rush of train upon train on an Irish line some few 
years ago. Who remembers anything of any “Great Railway 
Accident” six months after it happened ? and who will remember 
much of these two tragedies next spring? The Railway Com- 
panies, at any rate, will forget all about them; but deep in the 
memory of shareholders will be branded the recollection of 
shrinking dividends and’ swollen compensations. A dead set will 
not improbably be made at Lord Campbell’s Act, and widows and 

hans will be postponed to the miserable fact that the North- 

estern once paid ten per cent., and now does not pay four. 
All, therefore, of security and hope in railway travelling is to 
keep a strong hold on the Companies through their interest. They 
must be kept to at least decent care for the public safety by 
arguments ad crumenam. To any other appeals they are not 


In these investigations it always comes out that a very little 
more care would have prevented the accident. The Brighton 
Railway Company were at very great pains to show—as though 
it proved anything—how often trains had travelled and how many 
people they had carried without accidents—a piece of evidence 
precisely equivalent to the Irishman’s, who, in order to rebut the 
evidence of a man who saw him commit a’murder, offered to 
produce the testimony of a hundred neighbours who were ready 
to swear that they did not see him. In fact, the value of these 
statistics is rather the other way. The Jate Serjeant Adams 
used to say, in cases of embezzlement and the like, that testi- 
monies to character rather predisposed him against a prisoner ; 
and his unfeeling but practical view was, that a man speculated 
and invested in good character only to cheat his employers more 
thoroughly at last. Something of this sort may be felt about 
Railway Companies. If they carry us so safely nine hundred 
and ninety-nine times, we claim the thousan.'th immunity 
from smashing. If all their officials are so trustworthy, why 
then a Rayner? No doubt an elaborate and searching inquiry 
can establish, especially in the case of the North London 
line, the exact point where culpability centres—how, when, and 
where it was that the fatal hiteh occurred—in what relations the 
ballast-man and the pointsman stood—how the station-master 
at Kew ought to have done differently, and exercised another 
sort of judgment—how the ¢river thought one thing and ought 
to have thought another—how, when there were two coursés 
open to everybody, everybody chose the wrong one. But all or 
most of this minute philosophy is out of place or superfluous. 
Above, beyond, and around all this stands the great paramount 
consideration of management generally. A poor official is sure to 
break downatthe wrong moment, especially if he isa lad of nineteen. 
In the Brighton case, there was too much work crowded into too 
little time. At Kentish Town there was an inefficient signalman, 
and absolutely no system and no superintendence at all as regards 
the excursion trains. Something like system, guarantee, and or- 
ganization rules the ordinary railway traffic, but as to excursion 
trains, they are the chartered libertines of the rail. They go in 
and out, cutting, as the hansom cab drivers say, how they can, 
and where they can. The irresponsible people who get them u 
have their rules and time-tables—the railway authorities an 
station-masters have theirs. It is all on the happy-go-lucky 
principle. If the prdjectors and the traffic-master happen not to 
get into collision, so much the better; but they all trust to the 
chapter of accidents, and the chapter turns outto be one of acci- 
dents indeed. As regards railways generally, we hardly know 
whether we can expect more securities than those which depend 
on the pecuniary interests of the Companies. As relates to 
excursion trains, when, as now, there are no regulations at all, it 
is not too much to ask for some compulsory interference with 
the present organized anarchy. 


CHEAP AIDS TO ENGLISH TOURISTS. 


NGLISHMEN are distinguishable among the nations of 
the earth as pedestrianising animals. The Russian sleighs, 

the Hollander skates, the Italian lounges, the Frenchman 
“promenades himself,” but the Englishman only takes up his 
knapsack and walks. Why the latent energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon displays itself so forci yA the action of his extremities, 
it is not necessary to inquire. The fact is unquestionable, and we 
are no more concerned to discover a reason for it than to ask why 
7p.000 Northerners took to precipitate flight the other day from 
anassas Gap. The members of the Alpine Club would reject 
the imputation that it is all muscle, as scornfully as the 
Americans that it was all panic. Whatever the cause, the conse- 
quence remains. Most foreigners hold any man a fool who pre- 


fers to walk when he has the option of riding. Most young 
Englishmen despise a seat in a carriage when they have the 
option of walking. Every day records new triumphs gained by 

nglish legs on moor at home, on mountain-peak abroad. But 
the idea of a foreigner walking thirty miles a day for pleasure 
is one which no human mind can seriously entertain for an 
instant. 


It has been for some time a just cause of complaint that 
Englishmen who travel abroad know very little of the beauties of 
their own country. The Stelvio and the Sprugen are more 
familiar to most of us than the dells of Derbyshire or the cliffs of 
Cornwall. This neglect is, of course, in part attributable to the 

eater novelty of foreign as compared with home travelling, 
But there are other concomitant causes. Among the most promi- 
nent of these are, or have been, the cxpensiveness of English 
hotels and the absence of good English guide-books. The former 
evil can only be remedied by wholesome competition, which must 
spring, in its turn, from an increasing demand on the part of the 
public. The latter desideratum may be supplied by individual 
enterprise. The thing has been done for us admirably abroad, 
and is beginning to be done for us admirably at home. The 
name of Mr. Murray will always be associated in the mind of 
foreigners with the travelling Englishman. The flutter of 
the leaves of his Continental Handbooks is not more constant in 
the Rhine steamboat, than at the cataracts of the Nile or on the 
Lake of Tiberias. Their red covers flaring in the summer's sun 
are regarded all over Europe as unmistakeable emblems of our 
nationality. Possibly, like other natural agents, they have their 
repulsive as well as their attractive poles. On the one hand, 
they have served to unmask many a disguised Britisher, against 
his will, on the Loire, the Elbe, or the Danube. On the other, 
like the tesserea, or tokens, of the ancient travellers, they have 
often inaugurated a friendship which has only terminated with 
life. Very lately, Mr. Murray has opened his campaign in 
England ; while in the present year he bas furnished us with a 
Handbook for North Wales, already noticed in these columns, 
In the few English counties which have fallen under his treat- 
ment, his efforts have been signally successful; but there is 
much that he has yet left unexplored ; and in default of the real 
metropolitan article, we are occasionally compelled to put up with 
such spurious productions as the provincial establishments can 
furnish to us. 


Everybody knows the sort of manufacture which answers to 
the name of a descriptive guide-book. But was anybody ever 
acquainted with the authors or author of one? Externally, 
indeed, and as presented to the senses, there is no mystery about 
the matter. There they lie, heaped up in the stationer’s window 
in High-street, of various colours and bindings, to suit the fan 
and pocket of the purchaser. Inside, you find half-a-dozen steal 
engravings—we speak of the superior editions—and an indifferent 
map, which seems to have a fixed aversion to being inspected, and 
gets desperately torn at the first attempt to open it. But this is 
natural, perhaps, and not peculiar to guide-books, the charac- 
teristic feature of which is the style and manner of their com- 

sition. Time was when nature beggared description, but art 

as now turned the tables, and description often beggars nature. 
We remember seeing portions of the Jou to the Hebrides 
before they were done into Johnsonese by the great lexico- 
grapher. No two versions could Jess resemble each other, 
so strongly did the simplicity of the early jottings contrast 
with the magniloquence of the final result. Our country 
guide-book writers out-Johnson Johnson, and puff off nature in 
the old George Robins advertisement style, as if they were 
going to sell her piecemeal to the highest bidder. Nature, we 
venture to think, is too coy a maiden for such rude and inju- 
dicious handling. Her charms are not adapted to the jargon of 
the South Carolina slave-market. But not only is the kind of 
language employed a proof of bad taste—it is open to the more 
serious charge of being a blunder. These self-constituted pro; 
prietors of the picturesque—for they always speak as if they 
a monopoly of that abstraction—defeat their own good intentions. 
It is the old story of the pastrycook’s apprentice—the reader has 
such a surfeit of fine writing dished up to him, that his whole 
system becomes nauseated. There are two ways of stimulating 
curiosity—one by the language of exaggeration, the other by the 
artifice of reticence. No one can doubt for an instant which 
is most effective of the two. The ladies of the present day are 
an ankle-displaying generation, but we question if they rival the 
former attractiveness of our grandmothers, the tips only of whose 
feet peeped out from under their trailing dresses. The figure 
which the ancient grammarians call Aposiopesis does more exe- 
cution in a Greek tragedy than the lengthiest attempt to picture 
indescribable emotions. 


One of the main aims of a guide-book should be that he that 
runs may read; but to be able to run and to read those long- 
winded epithets, requires a more special training than can 


expected of ordinary travellers. The Horatian expression for . 


prose is, if we remember rightly, language that walks afoot ; but 
the prose of our cheap modern guide-books disdains to touch the 
earth, and yet lacks the power of soaring into the heavens. 

only public whose taste it could possibly suit would be a new race 
Brobdignagians who walked upon stilts which broke down beneath 
their weight at every step. ‘on cuivis homini, &c.—not every- 
body who can enjoy beautiful scenery is therefore capable of 
describing it. Professor Wilson, in his Noctes Ambrosiana, 18 
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one of the few writers who have succeeded in sugpedacios 
nature by word-painting: But he is too far up the height 
for servile imitators to approach him. We do not deny 
that our Brobdignagian authors sometimes hit on an epithet that 
sticks ; but this adhesiveness, so far from being a boon, is often 
the worst vice which attends them. It resembles that of a 
travesty of a Scripture text, which, once heard, remains ineradi- 
cable in the memory. So long, indeed, as the phraseology is 
merely general in its distortion, it shares the fate of other plati- 
tudes, and is powerless either for good or harm ; as, for instance, 
when Prince Albert, the other day, was heard to call the Upper 
Lake at Killarney sublime—a natural and a truthful expression, 
but one which the score of English and Irish newspapers who 
recorded it will scarcely succeed in rendering immortal. The 
vocabulary of panegyric is proverbially scanty ; and when the 
same word recurs a score of times in as many paragraphs in re- 
ference to the most various localities, it gradually ceases to have 
any meaning at all. What was once the symbol of a fresh and 
green idea falls, by the lapse of time, into the sere and yellow leaf 
of the merest conventionalism. As well attempt to inspire a 
schoolboy with poetic fire by sending him to the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum. It would be more honest and quite as effective to 
substitute a system of descriptive marks, and thus to individualize 
our appreciation of natural beauties, as Captain Crofton gauges 
the moral status of our Irish criminals. Indeed, the wholesome 
discipline of our juvenile reformatories might be extensively 
borrowed, by way of analogy, to meet the looseness of our guide- 
book phraseolo Thus, a little solitary confinement would be 
highly beneficial to such repeatedly-convicted offenders against 
the rules of taste and propriety as abound in the works to which 
we refer. ‘Terrors of nature,” “scenic effects,” ‘ bush 
thickets,” and “ golden sands,” should be taught to know their 
proper places, and not to be constantly obtruding themselves 
where they are not wanted. ‘‘ Romantic shades,” “* sequestered 
leafiness,” and “religious edifices” (meaning churches), should 
be dealt with summarily and without reserve. Hamlets should 
not always “nestle on the side of the hill,” or cottage homes 
“in woody hollows.” Oaks should not always have “ gnarled 
and mossy boughs,” nor should streams be ever “ sparkling in 
the noon-tide sun.” When there is nothing striking in such and 
such a prospect, little is gained by informing us that “ it presents 
a peculiar appearance,” or is “ remarkable for its charming 
variety ;” while no one is deceived by the transparent euphemism 
that a mansion-house of no architectural pretensions is ‘not 
devoid of a certain grandeur of aspect.” Some of these circum- 
locutions me ree the local patron, but, where sown broadcast, 
they rather damp the ardour of the real enthusiast. 


_ What is required in a good guide-book is not so much descri 
tion of scenery as a judicious collection of facts bearing on the 
features of the particular locality. The former can always be 
much better achieved by engravings, and in the better sort of 

ide-books these are generally executed with tolerable fidelity. 

here this is not done, the various spots may be easily mar- 
shalled according to their different points of interest. A tabular 
appendix will do this quite as effectually as a hundred futile 
efforts to describe scenery from which, after all, no two men 
derive the same impression. Our sense of the beautiful is so 
intimately bound up with our previous associations, that the 
charm is nearly always incommunicable. Even the poet who 
labours most to call up a particular image before the mental 
vision of his readers must never expect to produce the identical 
one which is floating before his own eye. All he can hope to do 
is to fix the sensuous framework —the image on the mirror 
within, it is beyond his power to cast. Even if the surface were 
smooth as polished marble, the unequally refracting medium of 
his own fancy would infallibly distort the resemblance. But 
when we have, as in the book of nature, the original picture at 

hand, to present us with an indifferent transcript of it is as im- 
politic as it is impertinent. 

A much more important element in a guide-book than a - 
tual harping on the picturesque, is that it should furnish us with 
some historical informatjon. We can trust to our eyes for the 
one, but we cannot rely on our ears or our memories for the 
other. A line of ancient lore that throws light on a ruined castle, 
is worth ten on ‘the eternal beauty of the mantling ivy.’ The 
beauties of an old tower will be best appreciated when the anti- 
quity itself is fully realized, and nothing should be omitted which 
assists us to do this. Again, can any guide-book be considered 
complete at the present day, that entirely ignores the geology of 
its subjects? Yet how few attempts have been made to give us 
full intormation on this perhaps of all features the most interestin 
tothe scientific observer! Lastly, and above all, the guide-boo 
should contain a good itinerary map, presenting a bird's-eye view 
of the entire area of the country described, marking ravines, rivers, 
towns, and principal roads, not so much in the way in which a pro- 
fessional surveyor would exhibit them, as in that in which dos 
would appear to a spectator from a balloon—in short, a reduced 
~ of the district, which will enable the pedestrian to identify 

position at any point of his course. If to these improve- 
ments we add a full statement of hotels and prices, there will 
no longer be any excuse for Englishmen of the present da 
if they continue to remain entire strangers to the aopessible 
beauties of their own country. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SISTERS, INISFAIL, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


R. AUBREY DE VERE has cultivated with creditable 

and profitable care a genuine poetical faculty. His verses 
are skilfully constructed, his language is polished and accurate, 
and he has always a definite meaning. The occasional obscurities 
which perplex the ordinary reader arise from the remoteness of 
his allusions, rather than from deficient power of expression. 
Irish mythology, whether historical or religious, must derive all 
its attractions from the ingenuity of the writer who disinters it ; 
anda poet is inevitably embarrassed by the necessity of explaining 
every name and event to which he may desire to make a passing 
reference. Mr. De Vere unluckily combines a doctrinal purpose 
with the more legitimate desire of producing a volume of poems. 
In celebrating the fabulous glories of early Irish barbarism, he 
challenges invincible indifference, which is likely to merge into 
repugnance when he dwells on the social and spiritual advantages 
of modern or resurrectionized Romanism. In singing 
The praise of them dis-caleed who pace 
And them who kneel white-stoled— 
the poet of a dwindling and paradoxical minority deliberately 
jars against masculine tastes and understandings ; yet itis perhaps 
safer to eulogize barefooted beggars in English, than in lan- 
guages where familiarity has associated monasticism with every 
phrase of popular contempt andodium. The theoretical prejudice 
of Englishmen is faint in comparison with the loathing which an 
intelligent Italian feels for the “‘discaleed” or shoeless idlers. 
It is odd that Mr. De Vere should remark, in a spirited poem 
upon Chaucer, that 

His England lay laughing in Faith’s bright morn, 
for it was assuredly a faith wholly unconnected with belief in the 
virtues of monks. ‘The first great English poet expressed more 
vigorously than any of his successors the wholesome national 
antipathy to imposture and priestcraft which changed its form 
rather than its spirit at the adores Reformation. In Chaucer's 
scheme of life there was nothing sickly or far-fetched, and it is 
satisfactory to find that a modern advocate of opposite theories 
appreciates his genuine and cheerful freshness. 
oetical criticism has nothing to do with opinions, but the 
blame of irrelevant discussion rests with the poet who neglects 
his proper office for political or sectarian controversy. Mr. De 
Vere never forgets the primeval wrongs of the country in which 
his ancestors long afterwards settled, or the claims of the Church 
which he has adopted; but it is happily possible to consider 
several of his poems without reference to disputable assertions 
and assumptions. ‘“ The Sisters” may possibly “shadow,” as he 
says, “a phantom image of his country ;” but it is also a - 
and touching story of humble life, which might be converted by 
the change of a few words or lines into an Evangelical, Quaker, 
or Tractarian biography. The virtues of good and religious women 
are but slightly modified by the special dogmas to which th 
may happen to be born. An Irish girl’s acquired refinement an 
devotion are naturally attributed to the teaching of a convent, as 
a sentimental English poet would have explained them by her 
intercourse with some ideal clergyman’s wife. The allusions to 
Irish customs and to Roman Catholic rites supply a local colour 
to the narrative which is introduced by a less successful —_ 
between the writer and an English visitor. 
De Vere represents himself as the advocate of the paradox that 
wealth, freedom, and power, are for a nation only “ things which 
the Gentiles seek :”— 
Blessed the rich; blessed whom all men praise: 
New Scriptures these: the Irish keep the old. 

The same doctrine has not unfrequently been preached by other 
Neo-Romanists, and Mr. Newman somewhere points to the 
progress of England during the last three centuries as a proof 
that the judgment of heaven has been given against the Reforma- 
tion. The Bishop of St. David’s once replied from the pulpit 
that he was not altogether convinced that prosperity, wealth, and 
civilization were to be regarded as indisputable proofs of divine 
disapproval. The confusion between social or theological con- 
troversy and li discussion is once more to be attributed to 
Mr. De Vere. The graceful use which he has made in his poem 
of the usages and peculiarities of his sect is altogether legitimate 
and laudable ; but the polemical conclusions of the supplementary 
conversation are at the same time unsatisfactory and irritating. 
The hind and the panther have never yet succeeded in arrangin 
their differences by metrical controve The representative o 
schism is not even prepared to admit that his adversary is, 
according to the partisan poet, 

Without unspotted, innocent within. 

The second part of the volume, under the title of “ Inisfail,” 
is devoted to the celebration of the battles of kites and crows 
which furnish the subject of early Irish traditions. Mr. de Vere 
identifies himself in his poetical capacity with all the successive 
indigenous heroes who appear to have tually defeate? 
lawless invaders, and nevertheless to have left them in | camer 
of the land. The war-cry of the Irish ye and champic® 
Bataillah Aboo, bears suspicious indications of Saxon or No~#® 
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etymology, though it might have been thought that for battles, 
if for nothing else, the Milesian genius might have originated a 
name of its own. Aboo may probably be a genuine expression of 
inarticulate native patriotism, but peaceable English readers 
must be excused if they fail to sympathize with an exclamation 
which was intended to be so fatal to their ancestors and country- 
men. Whena gentleman publishes in Paternoster-row a poetical 
denunciation of English supremacy in Ireland, he can scarcely 
be supposed to wish that his provincial enthusiasm should be 
taken in earnest. If the Nials and O’Donnells of the middle 
ages had succeeded in maintaining their savage independence, 
the British Empire would never have come into existence. The 
triumph of Sarsfield and James II. wouid have reduced England 
to insignificance, and made Ireland an outlying province of 
France. An accomplished writer of English training ought to be 
aware that, to an English audience, a sentimental sympathy with 
retrospective treason can only furnish a transient and artificial 
excitement. 

It is a common error to suppose that obscure or forgotten 
names and associations can be rendered interesting by poetical 
treatment. The brave men before Agamemnon perished not 
merely for want of a poet, but because heroic traditions had, 
even before Homer, embodied themselves in the chieftains who 
fought before Troy. Heremon and Milesius, Amergin and 
Laeghaire, may possibly have fought like Ajax or Diomedes, but 
they have not had the good fortune to become known to man- | 
kind. The record of their exploits can only be new and odd, | 
even when it is coniained in the cleverest verses of the most 
modern type— 

Where is thy brother, Heremon, speak ?— 
Heber, the son of Milesius, where ? 


Echo can only reply oe an admission of utter inability to 
answer either question. uman memory is limited, and it de- 
clines to retain the mythological history of more than three or 
four of the principal races of the world. The only popular name 
in early Irish annals belongs to the saint whom Mr. De Vere 
generally mentions as “the son of Calphurn.” St. Patrick’s 
famous extermination of reptiles is never mentioned in the plain- 
tive or triumphant legends of “ Inisfail.” Popular poetry must 
always treat of a well-known subject, but the curious reader may 
extract from Mr. De Vere’s patrictic allusions various odds and 
ends of more or less profitable information. Thus it may be ob- | 
served that in Anglo-Irish the patronymic or genealogical ad- 
jective follows the substantive race or house. ‘Thus Laeghaire 
had a feud with ‘‘the race Lagenian, ill-named the great,” and 
it is painful to learn that patriotism has a charge of treason to 
urge against the “great house Dalcassian,” which seems to be 
the family of which Mr. Smith O’Brien is a cadet :— 

Can it be ? can it be? can O’Brien be traitor? 

Can the great House Dalcassian be faithless to Erin ? 


The poet, who never relaxes his imaginative hostility to Eng- 
land, ought to have remembered that the House Dalcassian some 
thirteen years ago redeemed its shortcomings in the cabbage- 
arden. 

: Mr. De Vere does himself fuller justice when he forgets his 
political and sectarian crotchets for a moment, to describe the 
feelings which may be supposed to exist in the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. A bard who accepts the Christian doctrine; with the excep- 
tion of the precept of forgiving injuries, is only a little too con- 
scious of his own inconsistency :— 

The men that were wicked to me and mine 

(Not quenching a wrong, nor in war nor wine) 

1 forgive and absolve them all save three, 

May Christ in his mercy be kind to me. 

“The Wedding of the Clans” is a touching and original 
ballad on the fears and reluctance of a girl who has been given 
in marriage on the reconciliation of two hostile tribes. The 
burden, “ Because I must go from my mother’s door,” is at the 
same time obvious and original. The redbreast sings an old 
song, because she has no new lover. “I sing a new song by m 
mother’s door.” The dry leaf shakes without need—* it is 
must tremble, because 1 go from my mother’s goor.” The 
bridegroom impresses her with terror, not wholly unmixed with 
covert admiration and pride :— 

He has killed ten chiefs, this chief that plights me ; 
His hand is like that of the giant Balor ; 
But I fear his kiss; and his beard affrights me ; 
And the great stone dragon above his door. 
If she had nine daughters they should never leave their 
mother’s door; but, after all, it may be collected that her own 
objection to marriage is not insuperable :— 
Had I buried, like Moisin, three mates already, 
I might say, “ Three husbands, then why not four!” 
But my hand is cold and my foot unsteady, 
Because I was never married before. 

The volume would be more valuable if it contained any con- 
siderable proportion of poems which were equa!ly free from 
polemical symbols or allusions. Mr. De Vere may probably 
think that his practical convictions are too serious to be set aside 

or the dispassionate cultivation of art; but it is not the business 
©noets to argue, and least of all is it their province to protest. 
‘ional creeds, undisputed opinions, and universal traditions, 
for part of the proper materials of poetry ; but the writer who 
4PP&s to convictions which he has to create indulges in an idle 


amuse.ent, The peasantry and their priests, who might be 


flattered by Mr. De Vere’s adoption of their prejudices, are not 
likely to meet with his polished and scholarlike compositions, 
As the organ of the mushroom sect of Roman Revivalists, he 
represents opinions which are shared only by a few dozens of 
educated persons, while, as the patron of Irish sedition or sepa- 
ration, he expresses a sentiment unknown in England. Some 
impartial critics will recognise the taste and ability which are 
wasted on uncongenial controversy, but a zealous champion of 
unpopular theories can scarcely be satisfied with a tolerance 
which regards vehement protestations of faith with amused or 
contemptuous indifference. 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN.* 


HE defects of this book are on the surface. To make up 

for the failure of material in the proper subject, or of 
power to make use of it, another anda separate subject is tacked 
on. The name of Mr. Clay, the energetic and able Chaplain of 
Preston Gaol for thirty-three years, is well known to all who 
have followed the progress of opinion respecting the treatment 
of crime. It was most natural that there should be some record 
preserved of his life and labours. But his son seems to have 
thought that, by themselves, they would not be enough for a 
volume. He has therefore grouped round Mr. Clay and his 
biography a history of prison discipline in England, and a dis- 
cussion on the principles of our criminal law and our present 
penal system, and on the causes and prevention of crime, 
Out of nine chapters, only three, and a fourth partially, relate 
to Mr. Clay himself. Copious extracts are indeed given from 


_ his reports and letters; but they are not in any way worked 


in with the narrative. This is an inconvenient way of putting a 
book together. Those who want to read about Mr. Clay per. 
sonally as a prison chaplain, and those who want to read about 
the larger subject of prisons and penal theories, will both be 
baulked and dissatisfied; and it argues want of skill in the 
writer that he should not have been able to interweave all 
that was necessary to be known for the full illustration 
of his father’s character and labours, without breaking the 
unity of his work. Writers may think as they will of the 
worth of what they have to say ; but the form and moulding of a 


_ work are, after all, of the utmost consequence to the reader's 


comfort and instruction; and for want of a little thought given 
to the natural laws of order and structure, the efforts of many 
hours of industry and conscientious inquiry result in a book of 
value and interest, only unfortunately a clumsy and unreadable 
one. In the next place, more justice would have been really 
done to Mr. Clay himself, if, with less of general and continuous 
eulogy, he could have been more distinctly shown to us as he 
was. He was plainly, as his son tells us, a man with many sides 
to his character—full of force and life and humour, pertinacious 
and versatile in a remarkable degree, and of a keenly sensitive 
and quick nature. We should imagine that he was a man who 
in real life would have been watched with the deepest admiration 
and respect, yet with very frequent amusement at the peculiarities 
of his proceedings or the situations of contrast in which he found 
himself. Hissonisquitecapableof appreciating this, and hisaccount 
suggests it. But the image of his father would have been more 
lifelike if he had thought it not below the dignity of his story to 
exhibit the prison chaplain in some of the more homely phases of his 
life. There must have been highly characteristic scenes in the 
course of Mr. Clay’s systematic opposition to suspicious and ill- 
tempered Governors, and in his attempts to disarm the jealousy, 
and fence with the parsimony and prejudices, of visiting justices, 
Unfortunately, too, his son, though a severe critic of Mr. Carlyle, 
whom he chastises by parodying him for certain strictures on 
prison theories, has not escaped some bad influences of his style, 
and often makes a grotesque and violent phraseology do duty for 
a simple exhibition of the facts of life, or the fair statement of 
a difficult question. ‘A large section of the public,” he says, “ is 
still seeptical on the point whether prisoners are within the pale of 
salvation.” The public. no doubt, has many sins to answer for, 
and ought to believe many things which it doubts ; but it seems 
to us that, on this point, Mr. Clay’s own book contradicts his 
irony. Like many other wise and good men, he is strong against 
transportation; but when he writes that “among all the difficulties 
and dead-locks of that eventful year (1847), the convict manage- 
ment dilemma was by no means the least,” and then adds that 
“it gradually became clear that the nation, oscillating, as usual, 
between selfishness and sentimentality, would not allow trans- 
portation to be abolished,” we cannot help thinking that a 
more truthful account of the real causes of hesitation would have 
been preferable to this epigrammatic and sarcastic one. Mr. Clay, 
the biographer, likes strong and vigorous expressions; but he ought 
to remember that there are strong words enough for any man 
in the ordinary vocabulary of pure English, without having re- 
course to barbarous and eccentric ones, and odd uncouth combi- 
nations. He delights in such nouns of multitude as “ felonry,” 
thiefdom,” devildom,” “‘ out-spewed criminality.” He vents 
his scorn in such inventions as “ anomalous justices,” “ redundant 
justices,” “‘ squander-cash justices,” fat-brained selfishness,” 
* do-nothing seatter-cash aldermanhood.” The House of Lords 
is always ‘“ disembowelling” useful bills ; a certain popular novel 


 * The Prison Cha lain. A Manes of the Rev. John Clay, late Chaplain 
of Preston Gaol. By his Son, the Rev. W. L. Clay. Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and 1861, 
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js a “ great literary screech,” full of “ galvanized indignation,” 
and ending in a “ final flare-up of vituperative anathema ;” and a 
controversy about prisons‘is described as a “ hubbub of philan- 
thropic and anti-philanthropic cawing.” He coins the ugly word 
« deterableness,” and adopts the still more barbarous one “‘ peno- 
logy ;” and he uses the adjective “‘common sensible” and the 
verb “to pamphieteer,” as if there was nothing strange about 
them. The attempt to raise a faint suggestion of Mr. Carlyle’s 
manner is seen in Mr. Clay’s predilection for the phrase “ able 
editor” whenever he is ill-pleased with the newspapers; and 
except on this ground, it is hard to account for the shyness with 
which the simple first person is hidden under the singularly 
awkward and inappropriate mask of “ this editor.” 

But in spite of these defects, and a certain sourness of tone, 
not perhaps unprovoked, but which has the effect of disturbing 
sympathy and making the reader suspicious, the book has a great 
deal of value and interest. It presents a vigorous account of 
the penal system in England in past times and in our own—of the 
neglect, ignorance, and wickedness out of which it had to be 
raised—of the difficulties in the way of its improvement—of the 
mistakes and illusions, as well as of the successes, of its reformers 
—of the curious way in which public opinion has swayed back- 
ward and forward from one half-truth about it to another, and in 
which ideas, sound and just in themselves, have been reduced to 
absurdity and discredited by one-sided and over-sanguine cham- 

ions. And then it exhibits in detail the career of one of our 
fatest prison-reformers—alleged, we believe with truth, to have 
been one of the most successful, and certainly, in his judg- 
ment and opinions, one of the most cautious and reasonable, as 
well as one of the most ardent. In point of arrangement and 
taste the book might have been much better; but the writer 
shows power, general acquaintance with his subject, and, for 
the most part, candour and good sense in his views. The reader 
may Wish sometimes for more calmness in weighing difficulties, 
and more temperateness and exactness in expressing conclusions, 
but he will not think the worse of the writer for feeling warmly 
about his subject, and it must be confessed that it is one of all 
others to provoke very often to impatience and indignation. 

The history of prison discipline is an instance of the difficulty 
of applying the simplest principles of justice and humanity. 
Our ancestors in the seventeenth century had the same moral 
ideas that we have, and expounded them often as clearly and 

werfully as we can do. But it took two centuries of groping 
in the dark, of blunders and failures, to become convinced that 
these ideas had anything to do with the proverbial miseries and 
abominations of gaols. ‘To rot in a gaol” expressed in those 
days no mere figure, but a literal fact. It struck no one that 
when once the law had provided for the imprisonment of certain 
classes of people, anything more was necessary as to prisons 
except to make them secure. What went on inside was known 
to be bad enough; but it seemed natural, and was for the most 
part left alone. The gaoler—the servant and tenant of the sheriff, 
not the officer of Government—received no salary, but farmed 
the gaol, and made his living as he could out of the prisoners. 
The gaols naturally became dens of filth, profligacy, and corrup- 
tion, where evil had its own way unchecked—where those who 
could pay rioted, and those who could not starved, while gaol 
fever and smallpox made havoe among all. These evils were 
notorious; but though there were desultory efforts to arrest 
them, excited by some specially monstrous case, and though, as 
usual, there were solitary thinkers who anticipated prematurely 
and fruitlessly the ideas which later years have realized, the 
general belief was that there was nothing to be done, and that 
the abominations of gaols were inevitable and must be acquiesced 
in. After Howard, no one doubted that gaols could be improved, 
and that they were the proper subjects of most serious attention to 
all who were in any way responsible for their management. But 
though he did much to cleanse the prisons—though he destroyed 
the loose system under which unpaid and almost irresponsible 
gaolers made what they could out of the prisoners, and did what 
. they pleased with them—though he introduced reasonable ideas 
into prison legislation, and these ideas were carried out with suecess 
in isolated experiments, like that of Sir G. Paul in the Glouces- 
tershire prisons and the Duke of Richmond at Horsham—his 
penitentiary system—not, perhaps, very completely worked out 


in his own thought—was pushed aside for many years by the. 


rough-and-ready plan of transportation. It was not merely that 
it was troublesome and expensive to follow in the line he had 
indicated. , The failures of those who tried to do so show what 
real difliculties were inherent in the subject—difficulties to be 
overcome, not by mere goodwill and cleverness, but only by long 
experience, by risking many blunders, and submitting to much 
correction. The motto inscribed on a Roman prison built by a 
Pope in the seventeenth century, ‘‘ Parum est improbos coercere 
pena, nisi probos efficias disciplina”—which expresses the leading 
thought of all prison reform, and would have been accepted b 
its opponents as also expressing that which obviously made sue 
reform hopeless—meant the most wonderfully different things in 
the aims and plans of those who first attempted to act in the 
spirit of it. 

It is singular to observe the fantastic and extravagant shape 
in which sound principles first appeared. The early schemes 
of prison ghiigntayepions are to the later ones something like 
alchemy to chemistry. Industry and continual supervision 
are among the elements of all successful prison discipline. 


Bentham took them as the foundation of his plan for a 
great economical reformatory; but it is difficult to read with 
seriousness the account of his proposed Panopticon, with its 
central chamber, from which, unobserved themselves, officers 
looked night and day into every cell—with its elaborate combi- 
nation of reflectors, to aid among the prisoners the sentiment of 
a.sort of invisible omnipresence watching over them—its ear 
tubes and speaking trumpets—its contrivances for making the 
interior of the cells a great public show without the visitors 
being themselves seen. “The dangerous classes, in particular, 
were to have free access to the peep holes, that thieves in posse 
might take warning by contemplating the piteous condition of 
thieves in esse.” Religion, again, must be an essential in all 
right prison treatment; but when religion was first applied to 
risons, it was under the benevolent and zealous, but singularly 
injudicious management of Mrs. Fry. Mr. Clay, who gives her 
the honour which is her due for her earnestness, courage, and 
perseverance, and for having awakened the public interest in the 
subject, and made people believe that Christian charity was 
possible in the matter of prisons, comments on the absurdity, the 
sickliness, and the self-deception which accompanied her work :— 
The visitors to Newgate [where Mrs. Fry had begun her ministration, and 
had produced some remarkable results} increased and multiplied; on the 
two public ere of the week parties of inspection streamed through 
Newgate ; fashionable philanthropists, benevolent aristocrats, members of 
Parliament, Cabinet Ministers, royal dukes and duchesses, flocked to the phi- 
lanthropic show, and the experiment was swamped in its success. But 
though while the furor lasted the work at Newgate was vulgarized and 
nullified, this publicity was of considerable use. Shy Howard had not 
been the man to create that hubbub of benevolence, that stir of religious 
excitement without which no philanthropic project is ever effectually launched 
in England. But the stately composed Quakeress, with her natura! faculties 
fully developed by her peculiar training as an accepted Jeader in her sect, 
equally at her ease when expounding to her Bible-class, or haranguing 
a public assembly, was precisely the exponent which the cause had so long 
needed. .... Her religion, though often demonstrative and obtrusive, was 
so palpably unassumed and genuine, that it obtained universal acknowledg- 
ment. Calmly confident in her own infallibility, and in her direct inspira- 
tion—on this point she thoroughly accepted the creed of her sect—she uncon- 
sciously assumed a position of plenary authority among her select followers, 
and a tone of placid dogmatism with the general public. Her nursery and 
her housekeeping were scarcely so congenial as her public pursuits. Although 
an affectionate wife and mother, she loved to obey the constant “ calis” 
which necessitated long absences from her husband and children. After the 
excitement about Newgate had subsided, she began the practice of makin 
almost every year religious and philanthropic tours, in which speci 
Quaker meetings and ove inspections were the principal objects. Some 
minor celebrity, generally her brother, J. J. Gurney, and a small staff of co- 
religionists, accompanied her. Wherever they halted, a series of religious 
fetes commenced; public meetings were called, which Mrs. Fry and her 
attendants addressed and abeaelt ; ladies’ committees were formed ; parties 
of “ sweet and delightful” people visited the prisons; in the evening private 
levées were held for the discussion of religious, or if the company was less 
select, philanthropic subjects. At the conclusion of the tour their proceed- 
ings, especially their F vapor experiences, were duly published by the chronicler 
of the party. Mrs. Fry enjoyed with quiet zest the public homage and aris- 
tocratic patronage which she everywhere received, though constant suspicions 
of potential worldliness somewhat marred her pleasure; self-admonition 
against pride, and notes of interviews with statesmen and princes, alternate 
in her a stapoer But her character was far too genuine to be deteriorated 
by publicity and adoration. 

It has been by trying principles which seemed sound and 
promising, making great mistakes in putting them into practice, 
and—after conquering the temptations which are so natural 
on the one side, to stick obstinately to the wrong application in 
spite of the proof of mischief, or on the other, to throw up the 
principle because of the faulty application—by trying them once 
again in a more limited, more guarded, and less ambitious form, 
that the prison reformers of our time have got in advance of their 
Ereceossrert. There are few subjects on which experimenting 
ias gone on so freely and widely as gaol management. It is, for 
the most part, a record of mortifying failures; but there have 
been too many observers in the field for even failures not to have 
been turned to account. Pentonville and Reading were improve- 
ments on the American prisons; but they, in their turn, have 
become beacons against excessive confidence in some one favourite 
mode of management ; and while they have been keenly and un- 
sparingly criticised, there have been sufficient good sense and dis- 
crimination to admit that the pains spent on them have not been 
thrown away. We are far from having yet learned the full secret 
of prison discipline ; but where there is plenty of scope allowed 
for the trial and the correction of plans—where, without becoming 
sceptical or disappointed, prison reformers have learned that 
neither the silent system, nor the separate system, nor the labour 
system, nor the mark system, are by themselves able to meet all 
difficulties, and to satisfy all conditions of the real working system 
which is wanted to reduce crime and improve the criminal—where 
interest is unabated, and patience and modesty are becomin 
greater—we may trust that, though the public, the officials, an 
the “able editors” may be as wanting in discernment and good 
sense as Mr. Clay thinks them, we are still on the hopeful road 
to improvement. 

Mr. Clay, the elder, was a man who was fully alive to the ten- 
tative nature of the work he was engaged in. his son describes 
the character of his mind, perhaps in one or two assertions with 
some exagyeration, yet with what seems a truthful force :— 

He combined powers of observation, naturally quick, and by training made 
unusually so, with a judgment so cautious as to be almost slow. He caught 
an idea instantly, but often spent years in forming an opinion—or rather his 
opinions were never completely formed; he was too open-eyed and open- 


minded ever to suffer them to crystallize. His entire creed—moral, 
and social—was to the last in a state of development. It was the union of 
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t truthfulness with t receptivity that produced this progressive muta- 
ility of opinion. He constant! absorbing new facts ideas into 
his theories, which were consequently for ever in a state of slow transforma- 
tion. Strictly, therefore, he was never a theorist, never hampered by alle- 
giance to systems, never under a temptation to distort or discolour facts in 
support of views which were constantly undergoing rectification. Probably 
he never wrote a sentence which contained a heedless, much less a wilful 
exaggeration. Hemet with an unusual share of rough criticism and ridicule ; 
et he was never detected (except by himself) in a misstatement or a fallacy. 
n fact, he never ran the risk of a blunder, for, before he hazarded an opinion 
or an assertion, he would test, verify, probe, examine and re-examine it, to an 
even wearisome degree. 


His views on prison discipline, though decided, were discrimi- 
nating. He was a strong advocate of what is called the “ — 
rate” system, but with a full perception of its shortcomings. He 
did not pretend to a much more than negative advantages 
from separation and the cell. The great argument for it was the 
inevitable mischief of conversation among the prisoners—an evil 
which was also counteracted on the rival “silent” system, but 
by means more troublesome, less certain, and more irritating :— 

He had no faith in the power of sulitude itself in all, or even in most cases» 
to generate good feeling. He was keenly alive to the fact that isolation was 
as likely to arouse vicious as to foster wholesome thought. All, therefore, 
that he asked from separation was that it should guarantee the prisoners from 
mutual corruption, and make them think. To cleanse «::| hallow the 
thought, when once stirred up, he held to be his work, not the system’s. In 
fact, to avoid contamination and compel reflection, without injury to mind or 
body, was, in his opinion, the real problem; and as, before the experiment 
began, he was thoroughly convinced of the dangerous potency of the lonely 
cell, he at once took means to lessen its rigour. He shrunk from the idea 
of ministering the gospel among men languid and listless with the dreary 
monotony of the cell, or perhaps trembling on the verge of insunity. “The 
mind must retain its full strength,” was his constant saying, “when engaged 
on such a work as that of repentance.” 


The popular idea of the prison chaplain is, as the writer of this 
volume more than once notices, not a pleasant one. He is con- 
ceived of as a person easily taken in by plausible felons who can 
make themselves interesting, and disposed to apply the easy 
specifics of popular Exeter Hall religion to the cure of hardened 
and desperate offenders. Mr. Ciay, as his son describes him, was 
aman of another stamp. Devoted and hopeful as he was, and 
aiming at establishing his influence by attracting attachment and 
confidence, he never forgot the intractable, slippery, unfathomable 
nature of the people with whom he had to ded; and with all the 
importance which he attached to his religious ministry, and which 
showed itself in his anxiety to give something of ecclesiastical 
solemnity to the prison chapel, and in the character of his vigo- 
rous and touching sermons, he was singularly reserved and cau- 
tious in what he attempted orexpected. ‘ He might have had a 
revival once a month,” but he had the manliness and sense to 
resist the temptation to work on the fears and selfishness, the 
hypocrisy or the lowered nervous condition of his flock, which 
might seduce more sanguine or eager chaplains. He aimed little 
at what is called “conversion,” in the popular sense; for he 
utterly distrusted its supposed signs. ‘‘ Discourse about ‘ expe- 
riences ’ and ‘ feelings,’ which, in spite of all his care, would some- 
times arise, he diligently pevwhente “Very few ‘converts,’” 
says his biographer, “in the new sense of the word, left Preston 

1; but, on the other hand, very few who had not resolved, 
more or less strongly, to make a vigorous effort for their own 
restoratiqn.” With the general success of the system pursued at 
Preston, which owed much of its force, and the chief part of its 
life, to his thought and energy, both his son.and he himself 
seem satisfied. 

The book is the record of the life of a remarkable man who 
devoted himself to one social question of great importance, and 
is to be regarded as one of the chief authorities as to its nature 
and present aspects. It is rather sad to read the later pages of 
the narrative—pages which speak of exhaustion and suffering, 
and vain wishes, and even attempts, to obtain the retirement and 
modest reward due to a life so spent. But Mr. Clay was not a 
man who courted popularity or favour; and it is a mistake for 
zealous and indignant friends to complain that the disinterested 
worker shortens his life by labours in which he delighted, and 
misses the patronage for which he did not strive. That he did 
not obtain a small living after his long gaol-chaplaincy is simply 
an indication that he wanted some of those inferior powers to 
serve or please which men of power and usefulness often are 
without. Government preferment, in these days, he could not 
expect to share in. Unless he had claims on other patrons, it is 
useless to charge them with neglecting him. 


THE HIEROGLYPHIC HOAX.* 


E owe the Abbé Domenech some apology for not having 

yet noticed a work which is likely to secure him a place 

in the memory of literary men for a very long time to come. 
And we feel that the apology is the more due, because the work 
comes out under the exeguatur of even a higher authority than 
himself. It appears at the cost of the Imperial Treasury, and 
under the personal auspices of the Minister of State. It purports 
to be the publication of a relic which undoubtedly ought to be 


* Manuscrit Pictographique Américain, précédé @une Notice sur I’ Ideo- 
raphie des Peaux-Rouges. Par Abbé Em. Domenech. Ouvrage publié sous 
Auspices de M. le Ministre de "Etat et de la Maison de |’ Empereur. 
Paris: Gide. London: Jeffs. 1860. 
Das Buch der Wilden im Lichte Franzésischer Civilization. Von J. 
Petzholdt. Dresden: Schénfeldt. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


curious —a Red Indian manuscript. It appears that in the 
library of the Arsenal—once the library of the Marquis de 
Paulmy—there exists, and has existed for a considerable number 
of years, at the bottom of a box, a manuscript which bears no 
name itself, but is designated in the catalogue by the mysterious 
title of “* Livre des Sauvages.” The Abbé justly observes that 
the library of the Arsenal was not exactly the place where you 
would anticipate the discovery of such a monument, and that 
probably there is no other similar relic in the world. The evidence 
of its being of Red Indian origin appears to have been entirely 
internal ; at least the external testimony to that fact is confined 
to the mysterious and laconic entry in the catalogue. But the 
keeper of the library, M. Paul La Croix, drew his attention to it, 
as one who had lived in Red Indian territory, and could no 
doubt decipher Red Indian writing. The good Abbé’s mind is 
full of faith to the brim, as appears sufficiently from the legends 
with which he entertains his readers in the historical disquisi- 
tions of some of his former works. He received it nothin 

doubting, and was so struck by its value, that he took it to M. 
Walewski with the intimation that, if the French Government 
did not take it up, the American Government would. M, 
Walewski seems also to be gifted with as great a docility of 
belief as if he had been an Apostolic missionary all his life. It 
was the ré/e of himself and his master to play Mecwnas and 
Augustus, whenever the stern exigencies of political necessity did 
not force them to be Vandals against their will. No difficulties 
were therefore made ; the money was forthcoming ; and the Livre 
des Sauvages was lithographed in exrtenso. The Abbé composed 
for it an erudite introduction upon North American “ [deo- 
graphy ” in general ; and also accompanied it with a commentary 


in which the probable interpretation of the mystic symbols that 


filled its pages was learnedly set forth. His rendering is certainly 
open to the criticism that it is disjointed, and leaves no very 
coherent impression upon the reader’s mind. But if this be so, 
it is undoubtedly the fault of the manuscript and not of the inter- 
preter ; for the Abbé is as bold a commentator as a truth-loving 
Frenchman need be. He finds in its pages medicine-men, and 
spirits, and chieftains, and wigwams in abundance—records of 
treaties, deaths, wars, emigrations, and (of course) of the intro- 
duction of Christianity among the tribes. He even discovers a 
picture of the Fall, arepresentation of a priest in the act of eleva- 
tion at the mass, and several other allusions to the practices of 
the Roman Catholic religion. But these do not form the burden of 
the pictorial chronicles of the Red Men. The mass of the Livre des 
Sauvages consists of representations which would have made the 
late Lord Chancellor's blood run cold, but which only call up in 
the Abbé’s passionless mind memories of the mystic worships of 
the ancient world. He reminds his readers of the culte du phallus, 
du priape, et du lingam—he remembers the symbol of Ceres and 
the sorrows of Osiris ; and even discovers a sect of Indians whose 
mysteries seem to be worthy to rank by the side of those of the 
Bona Dea. He plunges into these matters with all the cold, anato- 
mical precision of a Sanchez ; and, in truth, if he had not been en- 
dowed with a confessor’s callousness, three quarters of his author 
must have been left uncommented. After more than a hundred 
pages devoted to disquisitions of this kind, the Abbé finishes by 
solemnly committing his labours to the charge of the archeo- 
logists and learned societies of America, with the just observation 
that their task will be a serious one, inasmuch as his manuscript 
contains a multitude of symbols hitherto unknown in Indian in- 
scriptions. But he is confident, nevertheless, that he is founding 
a new science—that ultimately he shall attain the same results 
for American inscriptions which have already been achieved for 
those of Egypt and the East—and that before long the science 
will be so far advanced that the manuscript of the Arsenal “ sera 
lu couramment d’un bout a l’autre.” 

It was a beautiful dream, and, if prosaic facts had allowed 
some respite, would no doubt have been easily realized. 
The ingenuity of scientific men would have succeeded in ex- 
tracting a story of some kind out of that or any other set of 
hieroglyphics under the sun. But, unfortunately, the Abbé, 


having an imperial purse at his command, was too candid. He | 


lithographed the whole of the mysterious book from beginning to 
end, down to the very last symbol, and so it was discovered that 
there was one portion—one very little portion—of the mystic relic, 
to which he had forborne to apply his vigorous exegesis. He 
notices the existence, here and 5 ng of symbols which he calls 
“alphabetic or syllabic,” but no solution of their meaning pre- 
sents itself to his mind at once, and therefore he resolves to 
reserve them for deeper reflection at some other time. Some of 
them, he sees, “if not English or German, are at least of Teutonic 
origin ;” but this suspicion conveys no misgiving to his mind. 
Probably a vision floated across it of some still more startling 
discovery, which should revolutionize the whole science of race 
and language, and place the original home of the Aryan race 
among the valleys of the Rocky Mountains. Unluckil , the 
book fell into the hands of critics of a more prosaic turn of mind, 
who possessed an accomplishment which the Abbé has neglected 
to add to his stores of learning. This one thing wanting was an 
acquaintance with the German language. The moment any one 
who is even slightly acquainted with that abstruse dialect glances 
at the book, the whole of the Abbé Domenech’s splendid erec- 
tion of Indian hieroglyphics, mystic sects, phallus-worship, intro- 
duction of Christianity, and the rest, falls to the ground. The 
“alphabetic and syllabic symbols” are simply German words 
written in a childish hand, in the current character, 
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and not remarkably well spelt. There are upwards of five- 
and-twenty of them in various parts of the book, consist- 
ing of all the commonest words that a little hoy who was 
learning to write would scribble down. The mysterious manu- 
script is nothing but the copy-book of a dirty little German boy, 
the son of some emigrant to America, who amused himself with 
drawing when he ought to have been doing his lessons. The 
favourite subjects of his pencil were, of course, the objects and 
events most familiar to him. A little knowledge of this youth’s 
vernacular might have saved the Abbé from a tissue of ludicrous 
blunders. An uncouth-looking vessel is interpreted by him 
to represent a barrel of fire-water, and to be the record of some 
Red Indian bartering expedition of which it was the fruit; but 
if he had only possessed the abstruse accomplishment we have 
mentioned, the word “honig,” written very plainly beneath, 
might have betrayed to him the fact that it was only a bee-hive. 
One of the most frequent subjects of the young artist’s efforts 
is what the Abbé would call a “ scéne scholastique,” in which the 
birch-rod plays a prominent part. No doubt it was a scene with 
which, if the little boy’s natural guardians did not very much 
neglect their duty, he must have been exceedingly familiar. Such 
discipline is presumably unknown in France, for the Abbé gravel 
interprets the attitudes, which are intelligible and familiar enoug 
to most English eyes, as “a medicine-man seeking for super- 
natural powers in the entrails of a spirit.” There are other 
blunders of a still more comical character, but which, on account 
of the delicacy of the subject, we must forbear to particularize ; 
for this budding artist was a very nasty little boy, and wanted 
more the skill than the knowledge to emulate the two Roman 
friends of Aretino. The pedagogue especially, who was the 
author of the inflictions to which we have alluded, comes in for 
an amount of vigorous satire, of a Fescennine character, which 
we will only trust, for the little boy’s sake, never met his eyes. 
The shout of derisive delight with which this discovery of the 
Abbé’s was received, as soon as it penetrated across the German 
frontier, may well be imagined. Dr. Petzholdt’s pamphlet is a 
long pean of triumph over his prostrate foe. Frenchmen are in 
the habit of speaking so contemptuously of their German neigh- 
bours, that such an opportunity was not to be lost. If it could 
teach some wholesome doubts as to the omniscience with which 
every Frenchman is supposed to be born, the blunder will have 
had its moral uses. Fokus it may convey to the Abbé Domenech 
a glimmering suspicion that a smart pen and a missionary’s ex- 
rience do not, of themselves, make an archeologist, and to 
. Walewski that the rudiments of knowlege are necessary to 
enable even an Imperial favourite to play the part of Mecenas 
with effect. An act of justice, however, remains to be done. 
They have no right to neglect the humble instrument that has 
romoted the Emperor’s Government to this great literary 
onour. They ought to seek out without delay the youthful 
artist who has been the occasion of so great a display of learning, 
and present him tothe world. It is not every day that the leisure 
neillings of a nasty-minded little boy have the honour of being 
ithographed and edited at an Emperor's expense, and hoaxing a 
polite and learned capital. The public have a right to a closer 
anes with the hero—if he be still alive—who is the 
author of so unexampled a good joke. 


THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND.* 


HE attention of the Alpine Club has been directly drawn to 
Iceland in the address of Mr, Longman. He points out 
that as yet the island has been little more than skirted by tra- 
vellers, and that the east centre and the south-east remain almost 
unexplored. In this region the chief Jokulls, or ice-monntains, 
are situated, having in their centre the great Vatna Jokull, cover- 
ing a space of 3000 square miles. Here is a new field for the in- 
vestigation of glacial phenomena. Mr. Longman makes several 
ractical and sensible suggestions, which any one visiting the 
island with a view to extending the knowledge of it would do 
well to adopt. He strongly advises a traveller to explore one 
district thoroughly, instead of attempting a rapid survey of the 
entire island. This, as he remarks, might be done without 
sacrificing to an ardour for purely scientific discovery the well- 
known wonders of the country, such as the Geysers and Strokr, 
which no one should omit to see, and which may be made the 
object of a special excursion from Reykiavik, the capital. It is 
hardly likely that an appeal made by its Vice-President to a 
body 80 intelligent and enterprising as the Alpine Club will prove 
ineffectual. ti e spirit which has recently despatched a glacier 
traveller to the Andes will not quail before the torrents and 
morasses of Iceland. 

The Oxonian,” who on a previous occasion visited Norway, 
last year sailed to Iceland, and the results of his journey are 
embodied in the volume now under review. Not carrying the 
commission of the Alpine Club, he did not direct his steps to the 

ticular district indicated by Mr. Longman in his address. 
But he crossed the interior of the island—a feat unattempted 


* Suggestions for the Exploration of Iceland. An Address delivered to 
the Members of the Alpine Club on April 4, 1861, by William Longman, 
Vice-President. With a Map, reduced from Olsen’s large Four-sheet Map. 
Second Edition, with a Postscript. London: Lon 1861. 

The Oxonian in Iceland; or, Notes of Travel in that Island in the 
Summer of 1860: with Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore and Sagas. By 
the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Author of “The Oxonian in Norway,” &c. : 1861, 


since 816 when it was traversed by Henderson, a missionary 
for the British and Foreign Society. He penetrated to the 
North, and visited the shores of the northern fiords. This is 
a great step in advance of the usual track of English travellers 
in Iceland, who have been content with visiting the South- 
western corner of the island. Thingvalla, with its Hill of 
Laws—the seat in old times of the open-air parliament—the 
Almannagia, that stupendous crack in the lava field which covers 
this part of the country, and the Geysers, great and small, are a 
thrice-told tale. A visit to Iceland generally implies little more 
than a visit to these localities. They were not omitted by Mr. 
Metcalfe, who describes them in a lively, but somewhat affected 
manner. Still more acceptable is his account of an ascent of 
Hecla, which is also an object of prime importance to the tourist. 
But the chief interest of his book consists in the various pictures 
of Icelandic life which it places before the reader. Successive 
travellers have described the wonders of nature with which the 
island abounds, and the magnificent scenery of its coasts. This 

art of their task has pretty well monopolized their attention. 
The manners, traditions, and social condition of the inhabitants 
who thinly people these distant shores, have hitherto received 
scanty notice from strangers who reserved all their enthusiasm 
for the natural curiosities and grand features of the country. 
We are the more glad therefore to gain, as we do from the pages 
of “‘ the Oxonian,” some knowledge of the Icelanders themselves, 
not as they appear at the capital merely, or at one or two points 
of contact with the outer world, but in their homes, among 
mountains and beside fiords. According to Mr. Metcalfe, they 
are a simple, kindly, and hospitable race, enduring, intelligent, 
and full of honest purpose. Engaged, as it were, in a perpetual 
warfare with nature and climate, they find a relief from the 
bleakness and inclemency around in giving imagination free 
play, and investing every spot with its appropriate legend or 
saga. Many of these are told by “the Oxonian,” and are quaint 
and humorous. They are interesting, both on their own account, 
and from the relation they bear to the folk-lore of other 
countries. 

Travellers in Iceland must make up their minds to rough it. 
The journeys are done wholly on horseback—there is not a wheeled 
carriage in the country. hen the uniformly hospitable par- 
sonage cannot be reached in time, the night must be passed 
under canvas, exposed to cold and wind. The chief danger in 
the journey is crossing the rivers. The following is Mr. Metcalfe’s 
description of his passage of one of the largest Icelandic rivers, 
the Skialfandi-fliot 

Here must be the ford, to judge from those few horse-tracks. Off I jump 
and tighten the girths, and recommend the guide to do likewise; but an 
Icelander being a very centaur, and J and parcel of his steed, he does no 
such thing. “ Follow my horse exactly,” says he; which I take care to do, my 
knees bent and legs thrown back almost on to my nag’s tail, to avoid contact 
with the snow-water. Looking at the stream won’t do. It induces giddi- 
ness; and, after a time, the wayfarer will fancy that he is being carried down 
by the current, and is not quite clear whether his heels and his head have 
not changed places. Mind and keep a tight hold of the rein; for, if your 
poor nag stumbles over a huge hidden stone, and splashes and crashes about 
in his efforts to recover himself—as mine does at this moment—nothing can 
save you from being thrown and pommelled to death by the stones and water, 
but a dexterous handling of the bridle. 


Besides the rush of the stream, there is another danger which, 
according to Icelandic legend, haunts the ford. This is the water- 
sprite, who delights to assume the shape of the traveller's horse, 
and draw him below the surface in the cenire of the river. 

Another danger of the road consists in the sharp sprouts of 
lava which often protrude across the path, and, if they catch 
horse or man, inflict terrible injury. Amidst the lava are often 
small holes, the entrance to fearful caverns. Mr. Metcalfe was 
told by his guide the following extraordinary tale. On one of 
his journeys, a horse slipped his leg into one of these holes, and 
in his struggle to get free, the limb was cut clean off above the 
hock, so razor-like are the edges of the lava. On another account 
the traveller has to pick his road with the greatest circumspec- 
tion. The morasses are deep, and threaten to engulf horse 
and rider at every step. But fortunately they are covered with 
a species of grass the sustaining power of which is wonderful. 
The presence of the bog-cotton is a sign of danger, and the rider 
who spies it must beware; but wherever the thickly-matted felt 
of the Menanthes is to be seen, he may advance Boldly. The 
water beneath may ooze through the grass, and the matting may 
bend under the weight imposed on it for several square feet 
around ; but if the horse is clever, and can step lightly—which 
Heng 0 horses can generally do—its tenacity is proof against 

is hoofs. 

If the road be often cheerless and dangerous, the traveller is 
repaid for its troubles by the warmth of welcome and open- 
hearted hospitality which awaits him at the nage or farm- 
house. The former implies the latter; it is only by farmi 
that the py one ekes out a scanty living. e is sti 
addressed, as speare’s Welsh parson was, by the title “Sir.” 
That a foreigner should pass from one end to the other of an 
island larger than Ireland without paying for bed or board 
speaks much for the kindly instincts of this class. It also indi- 
cates the sparseness of the population, which makes a stranger 
the most welcome sight. ¥rom one of his hosts in the far north 
Mr. Metcalfe learned that the last and only time he entertained 
a guest from Western Europe was forty-five years ago, when 
his visitor was Henderson, the et. se only drawback to 
Icelandic hospitality is that the traveller to be as little 
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burdensome as possible, and to start again, therefore, as soon as he 
has rested. The position of the clergy in Iceland is substantially 
better, in Mr. Metcalfe’s opinion, than in England. In the first 
place, their education is gratis. Their farm supplies them with 
most of the necessaries of daily life, and they have horses to ride 
in abundance. They have no appearances to keep up; and 
consequently a clergyman with his 3o/. a year and his farm is 
better off than a clergyman in England with no house and a 
1oo/. perannum. The latter is a rather low figure, however, 
at which to fix the average income of the English beneficed 
clergy. Some of the priests are said to drink hard. Mr. Metcalfe 
fell in with one rather curious specimen of the addiction to 
spirituous, if not spiritual, influences :— 

Late one evening I entered a lone house to make some inquiry about the 
road. Drinking brandy here was a tall, middle-aged man, wrapped in a 
travelling cloak, which was girded tightly round his waist. His countenance, 
which bore a certain air of good humour about it, was a good deal lined, 
more, however, I thought with the hot fingers of the rosy god than with the 
claws of care or the furrowings of profound thought. A leer in his restless, 
humid eye, and a degree of uncertainty in his gait, seemed to corroborate 
my suspicion. He was the priest of the district, returning froma christening, 
the very man at whose house I purposed stopping the night. 


After some conversation in dog Latin, Mr. Metcalfe, in despair 
of getting him off, mounted and rode away from the inn. The 
rest of the adventure is told as follows :— 

Presently I hear shouts behind me, and lo! the parson at full gallop 
after me on his long-tailed horse. .... e dashed frantically against me, 
so as almost to dislodge me from the saddle, with a loud “Ha! ha! ha!” 
and it was only by a dexterous movement that I escaped being thrown over 
the cliffs. I beg him to go on in front and show us the way. Off he darts 
along the very verge of the precipice, screaming frantically, “This way, this 
way.” Presently he drops behind, and I take advantage of the lull in the 
tempest to forge ahead. .... On a sudden the demon of drink was again 
upon him, and he plunged violently down a steep ravine, like the possessed 
of Gadara, screaming hoarsely, “Come along, English priest. Follow me, 
Isay. Ha! youdaren’t.” And then I caught floating on the blast, “ Ha! 
ha! Prestus sumpsimus ambobus!” &c. &c. 


The end of this extraordinary night ride is that the poor man is 
thrown. Instead of killing him, the shock serves to sober him, 
and he becomes sufficiently rational to lead the way to his par- 
sonage, where his calling and tastes are conjointly represented 
by a medley of sermons and bottles. 

Recent travellers do not notice the presence of the reindeer in 
Iceland. In the time of Henderson, in 1814, they were seen to 
the south of Thingvalla. Mr. Metcalfe was told that the wild 
reindeer frequent mostly the north-eastern parts of the islands, 
as well as the district between Thingvalla and Reykjavik, but 
he did not himself see any. In the west of the island he saw the 
layers of surturbrand, the puzzle of geologists. The formerly 
received opinion was that it is composed of driftwood, carried by 
the Gulf Stream to the shores of Iceland. But then, how are the 
impressions of leaves to be accounted for, which are discernible 
when the mineral is split into their plates? The best account 
seems to be that at one time, owing to a different state of the 
atmosphere, there was an enormous growth of vegetable matter 
in these regions. Upon this a deposit of clay, or some other 
substance, was suddenly poured, and, the gases being confined 
by a chemical process, the vegetable mass was turned into 
surturbrand, or lignite, stopping short of coal owing to the 
conditions under which it was formed differing from the con- 
ditions which led to the formation of the coal measures. 

Mr. Metcalfe has something to say on the social, commercial, 
and political condition of the country. Drunkenness is not found 
to be, as in England, the fertile parent of crime. An assault 
arising from a drunken braw! is the talk of all Iceland, and prisons 
are unknown. The commercial resources of the island are as yet 
undeveloped. Eider-down, oil, tallow, wool, are exports capable 
of a large increase. ‘We have free-trade now,” said an Ice- 
landie deputy to “the Oxonian;” “if the English merchants 
would only come and visit us, they would find we have more to 

ive than the Danes, who wish to keep the trade in their own 
ands, will allow. We gould gladly improve our wares to suit 
the English market.” There is considerable political jealousy 
of Denmark ; but it does not assume a more serious form than 
that of newspaper polemics and tirades against fhe governing 
country. If the Icelanders would work well and wisely together, 
a great deal might be done for the real regeneration of the 
country. There is, as Mr. Metcalfe observes, plenty of good 
stuff in them—especially in the inhabitants of the north, where 
the air is more keen and bracing, and more favourable to activity 
of mind and body. ‘The character of the southern peasantry 
suffers from the damp and muggy climate, as well as the depress- 
ing influence of Denmark. 
any of the Icelandic proverbs are almost identical with our 
own. Of the Sagas, which Mr. Metcalfe was at great pains to 
collect, many show a close resemblance to the German. Cinderella 
exists in an Icelandic dress, not omitting the slipper. Bishop 
Hatto is to be found in the story of a rich miser who lived on 
an island, and fell a victim to the attack of rats and mice. The 
following legend contains the germ of the Christmas-tree :— 

A brother and sister were condemned to death, though they protested they 
were innocent. Before death they prayed that God would raise up some 
testimony of their innocence. Before long a rowan tree shot up from the 
spot where they were executed. This tree came to be called the holy tree; 
and people assert, that on Christmas-eve all the branches are seen hung with 
burning lights, which could not be extinguished, however strong the wind 
blew. This wood must never be used for any ordinary purpose. If it is used 
as fuel, those who sit round the fire are sure to quarrel; if in building a 


house, the curse of barrenness will rest on all the females in it, whether of the 


human or animal creation ; and if a portion be built into a boat, the boat will 


be lost with all on board, 


We have space for one more only. It was related to our 
author by his host at Skagastrond—one of the most northern 
points which Mr. Metcalfe reached :— 


The spirits of exposed infants still haunt the neighbourhood. Once on a 
time a girl who had exposed her infant, was milking her ewes in the sheep. 
fold. “ Alas,” said she to another damsel, “what shall Ido? I am invited 
to a party to-night, and haven’t a proper dress to go in.” “Oh yes, you 
have, though,” muttered a voice from the top of the sheepfold wall. “Be 
easy on that score. I will lend you my swaddling-clothes to dance in.” It 
was the voice of her own child which she had deserted. At the same moment 
an arm darted down from the wall, and stabbed the mother dead. 


CHURTON’S LIFE OF JOSHUA WATSON.* 


OMe time ago, in noticing a memoir of the “ pious” Robert 
bh) Nelson, we observed that the Church of England had never 
been without a succession of devout laymen, who exhibited in 
their lives an accurate reflection of that mixture of moderation 
and tact and active benevolence which seems to be the peculiar 
type of character engendered by that religious community. 
Among these worthies we mentioned the name of the late Joshua 
Watson, whose biography has now been edited by a near con- 
nexion—Archdeacon Churton. Another eminent representative 
of the same Anglican character—Mr. William Cotton—has since 
died at a very advanced age; and it may be hoped that some 
sketch of his useful life and his extreme munificence may in due 


time be given to the public. It is curious that Mr. Cotton’s name * 


is not once mentioned in the present memoir, although almost all 
the contemporary munificent benefactors of the Church, such as 
the late Dr. Warneford and Mr. Beresford Hope, are duly com- 
memorated. Indeed a sort of claim is made that Mr. Watson, 
by his example, deserves some of the credit of later acts of libe- 
rality. But this view overlooks the fact that great munificence 
towards religious objects has ever been a characteristic of the 
model laymen of the Church of England. 

For nearly half a century Joshua Watson—a self-made man, 
who had earned a competency in trade, and who had never had 
the advantages of a thorough education—was, simply by the 
force of his moral qualities, one of the wisest and most trusted 
counsellors of the Church of England during a very trying period 
of its history. That he well deserved this singular and honour- 
able position may be inferred from the fact, that he was not only 
the personal friend, but the constant adviser, of such men as 
Bishops Van Mildert, of Durham, and Blomfield, of London. 
It is not too much to say that, by virtue of his piety and his 
sound judgment, this retired wine-merchant was, for the greater 
part of his life, one of the most potent influences in the internal 
government of the Church of England. So remarkable an ex- 
perience must make a record of his life in the highest degree 
interesting and instructive. 

Joshua Watson, descended from a family of Cumberland 
“statesmen,” was born in London, in the year1771. He received 
a merely commercial education, and at the early age of fifteen 
was taken from school, in order that he might join his father in 
his business. Prospering in trade, he was enabled to retire, with 
a fortune, in 1814. He had married in 1797, but only one 
daughter, out of three children, survived infancy. One of his 
very earliest friends was the excellent William Stevens, Trea- 
surer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, whose life has been written b 
Judge Park. Another was Boucher, the Royalist, who, thoug 
Washington had been his pupil, threw up his Maryland benefice, 
and retired to England after the American Revolution. From 
these, and others like them, Watson derived his opinions, which 
were Tory in politics and Non-juring in religion. He belonged 
to the club, founded by Stevens in ‘1800, which was called 
“Nobody’s Friends.” Of this club, the late Thomas Bowdler, 
who has been called the last Non-juror, and the late Baron 
Alderson were long afterwards distinguished members. It is 
remarked, as an early proof of Watson’s soundness of judgment, 
that all his veneration and friendship for the eminent knot of men 
with whom he associated in the beginning of his public life did 
not induce him to adopt their Hutchinsonian principles. That 
Lag nesw gr d is now almost forgotten. Its main characieristic was 
a belief that God had revealed to mankind, at the beginning, @ 
system of physical truth which might be discerned in the writings 
of Moses. The school lingered long in Scotland. 

The memoir before us, which is written with a decided bias, 
but with good taste and judgment, will be chiefly valued by those 
members of the National Church who care to become acquainted 
with the sentiments of the various parties in that communion 
during the earlier part of the present century. The author con- 
tributes much useful information for the ecclesiastical historian, 
if any such is to arise, of the period in question. Those were 
times when a reaction from the mere morality and latitudina- 
rianism of the school of Tillotson was driving many earnest men 
into not merely so-called Evangelicism, but into noncon- 
formity. Against this opposite extreme, however, a protest was 
maintained by the old-fashioned moderate Church of Englandism 
of such men as Sikes, Norris, Bishop Van Mildert, Jones of 
Nayland, and Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, who were all per- 
sonal friends of the subject of this memoir. From the papers and 


* Memoirs of Joshua Watson. Edited by Edward Churton, Archdeacon 
of Cleyeland. 2 yols. London: J. H. and James Parker. 1861. 
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letters of several of these the biographer tells us how these men, 
who would now be taken as the very types of moderation, began 
life with the character of dangerous innovators. But they soon 
sobered down into the more congenial tasks of “ reforming” the 
old religious societies, such as that for Promoting Cliristian 
Knowledge, and of founding new ones, such as the National Society 
for the education of the children of the poor. Nor were they 
idle in a literary point of view. The British Critic was secured 
as their organ ; and at a later period the Christian Remembrancer, 
a still flourishing magazine, was established by this knot of 
Churchmen. We have all heard of the “Clapham School” as 
the party designation of a rival clique of religionists. "Watson 
and Norris, and the brother of the former, Archdeacon Watson, 
who was vicar of the parish, seem to have some just pretensions 
to the title of the “ Hackney Phalanx” which the present author 
invents forthem. But there was a contemporary Socinian School 
at Hackney which has since made itself known, but which is, of 
course, unnoticed here. 

The interesting record of this good man’s life goes on to 
recount a series of acts of benevolence, public and private. For 
instance, he was the chief manager of a large public subscription 
for the relief of the sufferers in the war in the north of Germany, 
and again of the Waterloo Fund, raised for the widows and 
orphans of that campaign. Next we find him deeply concerned 
in the first founding of the Colonial Churches. The first bishops 
of Calcutta and Sydney were of tbe number of his intimate 
friends, as also was Inglis, the third bishop of Nova Scotia. To 
him, also, was mainly owing the establishment of the great 
missionary establishment of Bishop's College, Calcutta, of 
which the late Dr. Mill became, in 1822, the first Principal. 
It was about this time that Joshua Watson became person- 
ally known to Archbishop Manners Sutton, who seems to 
have relied much upon his advice in the conduct of affairs and in 
the distribution of patronage. In fact, there are very few names 
of note in connexion with the Church of England since the year 
1800, which are not found more or less frequently in these pages. 
It is of course impossible for us to enumerate them. Suffice it 
to refer to the Memoir all who take an interest in recent Church 
polities, and all who care to see a very attractive picture of 
religious society. The brightest spirits among this circle of 
friends seem to have been Archdeacon H. V. Bayley, Hugh 
James Rose, and Bishop Lloyd. Some capital letters, fresh, and 
witty, and generous, by the last-named prelate, are quoted 
at length. In one of them, written to another person, we 
observe that he calls Joshua Watson “the best layman in 
England.” 

Losing his wife in 1831, Joshua Watson retired for a short 
time from his public duties. But he soon resumed them. The 
biography goes on to mention the establishment of the British 
Magazine, for the protection of Church interests, by Mr. H. J. 
Rose, who was afterwards succeeded in the post of editor by Dr. 
8. R. Maitland. Now, too, we find the first symptoms stirring in 
men’s minds of that great religious movement of our own day, 
which took formal shape in the 7racts for the Times. It origi- 
nated no doubt in a reaction from the uncompromising hostility 
with which the doctrines and the temporalities of the Church had 
bern attacked. The suppression of so many Irish bishoprics, 
and a new project for reforming the Liturgy, alarmed Churchmen, 
and drove them to desire, as Archdeacon Churton describes it, 
“the discovery and recognition of some deeper and more per- 
manent principles of union” among themselves, The first step 
was a now almost forgotten address to the Primate, signed by 
jooo clergymen. Joshua Watson, as was not unnatural, looked 
rather askance at first on the new movement. But his 
advice was eagerly sought, and was acted upon; and it 
seems to be agreed that he was actually the author of 
a lay declaration to a similar effect which soon appeared, back- 
ing up the clerical address, and signed by no less than 230,000 
heads of families. It is not for us to follow the editor more 
closely through the controversies of this period. Archdeacon 
Churton speaks with some authority and from his own personal 
knowledge of the chief events in the Church history of the last 
twenty years. Joshua Watgon’s conduct through those trying 
days was peace-loving and moderate, though, on the whole, con- 
servative and reactionary. Thus, he discouraged what were 
called Church Unions, as well as the revival of Convocation; and 
he looked with suspicions, which have not been verified by the 
event, at the artistic movement in connexion with the Church of 
England, to which is due the singular revival of ecclesiastical 
architecture among us. The latter part of this memoir, deserib- 
ing the honoured old age of this good man, is told simply and 
unaffectedly by his niece. It will be deeply valued by those who 
are fond of religious biography. A more engaging picture of the 
calm and happy close of an useful life has seldom been presented. 
Joshua Watson died early in 1855, aged eighty-four, leaving a 
memory which deserves to be long treasured by English Church- 
Men. 

It is pleasant to be able to speak highly, without any kind of 
abatement, of the manner in which the writers of this memoir 
have executed their task. The selection of letters and anecdotes 
18 most judicious. As we have said, these volumes will be indis- 
pensable for any history of the religious movements of the last 
two or three generations, not merely for the fuller biographical 
sketches of many of the more eminent actors in those scenes, 
but for a host of anecdotes of their contemporaries. Let us 


select one very characteristic witticism of the late Bishop of 
London. Joshua Watson 


laughed [we are told] at the recollection of what he called Bi 
Blumfield’s inability to keep back a sharp and witty word, though he woul 
utter it in no unkindness, As an instance of what he meant, he told how he 
had once pointed out to the Bishop a certain person present 

more beauty than brains, as.“ he with the head of Antinous.” “You should 
say Anti-nous,” was the quick whispered answer, 


Here is another notice of the same prelate :— 


Instances were given of mental power, of rapid ing of subjects, of the 
faculty of chutenion ; he spoke cf Bishop Blomfield. w om he remembers 
coming in to a Board, having just despatched forty-two letters, and attended 
two committees, while two more were in prospect, and yet he was ready to 
concentrate all his attention on the work immediately before him. Another 
day thirty letters were given him in the carriage; he took his pencil and 
noted his answer on the fly-leaf of each, as he read it, and all were done by 
the time he Fulham. 


DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND.* 


— is no slight difficulty in reviewing a book extending 
to the portentous length of 1700 pages, of which never more 
than five or six in succession treat of the same subject, and tlie 

reat majority contain notices of three or four different things. 
Sir. Robert Chambers has thoroughly succeeded in collectin 
valuable materials for a real history of Scotland—one that shail 
deal not merely with political events, but also with the social and 
religious progress of the people. His judgment in selecting pas- 
sages from the original writers is generally good, and the man- 
ner in which he relates such incidents as are not told in contem- 
porary language is lively and clear; so that the whole collection, 
regarded simply as a commonplace book arranged in chrono- 
logical order, 1s very pleasant reading, and is the sort of book 
that one would like to keep on the table and dip into for half an 
hour occasionally. Mr. Chambers very justly remarks in his 
preface that if he had fused these countless short articles into a 
continuous narration, “ there would have been a constant temp- 
tation to generalize on narrow and insufficient grounds ;” but if 
any general view of Scotch domestic history is to be obtained at 
all, as he certainly desires, each reader must generalize for him- 
self—a work of some difficulty, and not likely often to be per- 
formed so well as an able and learned man like Mr. Chambers 
would have done it. Ifhe dares not connect scattered facts and 
paint a general picture, we, who have only the facts he has given 
us, must feel some diflidence about the inferences we draw from 
them. 

The sections into which the Domestic Annals are divided have 
short summaries of the political history prefixed to them, in 
which the author allows his own opinions to appear; and here 
we find how inveterate is Scotch prejudice in respect to certain 
persons and events conspicuous in Scotch history. Writers of 
all nations and of all parties are too often more or less blinded 
by prejudice ; but the Scotch enjoy an unpleasant pre-eminence 
in this respect, and even Mr. Chambers, who is sincerely and 
obviously anxious to be impartial, is unable to speak fairly on 
subjects so exciting to the Scotch mind as the Union with Eng- 
land, the Darien scheme, and the Solemn League and Covenant. 

Sometimes the incidents recorded suggest inferences con- 
trary to the author’s opinions previously expressed, as in the 
case of King James VI., of whom Mr. Chambers has a sin- 
gularly good opinion; but generally the Scotehman only 
peeps out in attempts to put a good construction on facts 
which he is too honest to disregard or misinterpret. We could 
have wished that his researches had been extended a little 
further back, so that we might have contrasted Scotland before 
and after the Reformation. The Scotch Reformation has been 
often spoken of as one of the most extraordinary chapters in 
the history of religion. Perhaps no other religious change of any 
extent can be properly ussigned to a particular year, as the Re- 
formation in Scotland may be to the year 1560. At the battle 
of Pinkie, Mr. Chambers tells us, tiie Scotch “ called the English 
reproachful names, on the score of their having deserted the 
ancient faith.” Yet within a few years the people had not only 
deserted the ancient faith themselves, but were eager to extirpate 
every trace of Popery; and from that time onwards they have 
sturdily retained their faith unaltered, in spite of the long-con- 
tinued pressure of a tyrannical government. From the sources 
whence Mr. Chambers has derived materials for the present 
volumes, much might be drawn referring to an earlier time ; and 
though the Scotch of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
abundantly barbarous, and were no doubt more so in the age pre- 
ceding the Reformation, yet much interesting matter might be 
found to illustrate the infancy of so remarkable a people. Mr. 
Chambers has an unusually high opinion of Queen Mary, and seems 
to regard the charges against her as at least ‘not proven.” That 
he should thus lean to the side opposed to Presbyterianism is at 
least evidence of his desire not to bs biassed by any sort of pre- 

judice; but the general verdict of history is as condemnatory of 
Mary as was the voice of her own subjects, or at least of the 
great majority of them. We have before spoken of Mr. 
Chambers's liking for James VI., whom men in general have 
agreed not to hate, only because he was too despicable for hatred ; 
but unfortunately for Mr. Chambers’s opinion, the incidents 


* Domestic Annals Soctend, from the Reformation to the Revolution. 
by Robert Chambers, &, Edinburgh and London : 
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which he honestly cites too often exhibit James in the light of a 
mean and spiteful tyrant. For instance (vol. i. p. 350), an Edin- 
burgh town-officer was hanged in 1601 for putting up the king’s 
picture on a gibbet, ap | as a convenient place where it 
might be exposed for sale; and Mr. Chambers suggests possible 
additions to the wretched man’s crime, entirely gratuitous, as 
motives for the punishment. Again (p. 413), a servant of the 
queen was tried for robbing her mistress, and though guilty, 
could not be legally convicted; whereupon James fined. and 
banished her by an arbitrary order. An unfortunate Pole, 
who came to Scotland in his native dress in 1613, 
was ill-treated in the streets; and because he wrote a book after 
his return home, in abuse of Scotland, King James contrived 
to get him beheaded for libel, and then took measures. for a 
special tax to pay the money which this petty revenge had cost 
him. But it is needless to quote any further instances to show 
the real nature of the British Solomon. His selfish, tyrannical 
spirit helped, as much as one man might, to produce the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century. But one action of his—the 
only one recorded that gives the smallest hint of any amiable 
uality—stamps him as a fool. He got up a great parade at the 

dinburgh market-cross, in order to bring together for an hour 
of seeming concord all the great nobles whose clan-feuds were 
centuries = and who had most of them oo of kindred to 
avenge on their enemies—su ing, or pretending to su e, 
that this mockery would teal to heal dhe quanels which, to the 
proud and lawless Scotch nobles of those days, would only be 
embittered by their having been compelled to grasp the hand of 
their hated rivals. 

It is needless to enter into any questions about the reign 
of Charl:s I. Mr. Chambers is of course anxious to show that 
the Scotch army and nation did not sell the King; and he 
passes over with great agility the Commonwealth period. It 
would no doubt have saved Scotland much misery if the 
Union with England, which was proclaimed and virtually car- 
ried out by Cromwell, had endured; but the party who 
considered the Covenant as superior to all other laws and all other 
obligations were then too strong for such a Union to be pos- 
sible. But we may observe on the awful intolerance of the domi- 
nant party all through the troubled years from 1640 to 1660; and 
we may well wonder that the subsequent reaction was not greater. 
Nonconformity of all sorts was punished with a cruel rigour and 
keen satisfaction before which the zeal of inquisitors seems luke- 
warm ; and crime, especially those crimes of licentiousness which 
modern legislition deems unfit for the interference of law, 
seldom or never met with any mercy. Although the establish- 
ment of William III. on the throne was the signal for a new era 
of peace, good government, and material prosperity, yet Mr. 
Chambers is disposed to lay the blame of the misery and injus- 
tice then prevalent to the charge of that King and his Ministers, 
ignoring the responsibility of the previous times. No doubt 

illiam III. and his Scotch Ministers did commit acts of great 
severity and occasional injustice, and Mr. Chambers is certainly 
very careful to give sufficient prominence to them; but we can- 
not for a moment agree with him in thinking that the Darien 
scheme could ever have been anything but an insane bubble, 
or that the Government were wrong not to encourage it. The 
blessings resulting to Scotland from the Union were incalculable, 
though they did not bear full fruit until the good work was 
supplemented by the vigorous measures adopted in the Highlands 
after “the forty-five;” but though Mr. Chambers is fully 
sensible of these advantages, yet throughout the later part of 
his work there is a tone of grumbling discontent, as though 
Scotland had been ill-used by the measure. We hear very little 
of the various wars on behalf of the house of Stuart waged in 
the Highlands by Montrose, Dundee, Lord Mar, and the young 
Chevalier, principally, no doubt, because they were in the High- 
lands, and because Mr. Chambers naturally considers the Lowlands 
by far the most important part of Scotland. But we might with 
A e have heard more of the effect of these guerilla wars, 
as he calls them, on the state of society. Specially important in 
this respect are the risings of the western fanatics, best known 
by the name of Cameronians. The mention of these misguided 
and persecuted people naturally recals the fiame of the man 
whom, whether justly or not, they regarded as their chief enemy— 
Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards Lord Dundee ; and we cannot 
forbear from quoting a saying about him, attributed to Lady 
Stair, mother of William III.’s Minister, Sir John Dalrymple :— 
“‘Graham of Claverhouse (commonly pronounced Clavers), was 
appointed Sheriff of Wigtonshire, in 1682. On one occasion, 
when this violent persecutor had been inveighing, in her presence, 
against our illustrious reformer, she said, ‘ Why are you so severe 
on the character of John Knox? You are both reformers; he 
ae his point by clavers (talk), you attempt to gain yours by 

nocks. 

The political history of Scotland, before the junction of the 
Crowns, is nothing more than achronicle of the contests between 
the great houses. The heads of the powerful clans had not the 
same right to independence that the great feudatories of the 
French Crown possessed. They were nominally subjects of the 
King, and not merely his vassals; but practical] did not 
own the King for their master at all. A French King could at 
least command the homage of his vassals, and very seldom 
found himself actually weaker than his dependent, unless in such 
an exceptional case as our Henry II., who united in his own 
person half-a-dozen great fiefs ; but in Scotland the King had no 


control whatever over his nobles, if they chose to retire to their 
own territory. The head of the Gordons, for instance, might 
have turbulent and rebellious subjects of his own, in the sha 
of lawless Grants and Mackintoshes ; but he was, on the whol 
absolute master within his own domain, and the King’s hand wag 
not only powerless in opposition to him, but could never penetrate 
to him across a roadless country, every inhabitant of which felt it 
a duty and a pleasure to defend his own chief against all the 
world. The great house of Douglas, which hadlong ruled Scotland, 
and kept the English Border in disquiet, had fallen before Mr, 
Chambers’s annals begin, though it was still powerful enough to 
furnish a Regent to the kingdom in the person of Morton, and to 
give much trouble to the dominant Presbyterians afterwards, by 
the tenacity with which they adhered to the ancient faith, 
When Mary fell, her cause was sustained by another Lowland 
house, the Hamiltons, who had risen.in importance as the 
Douglases declined; and they, maintaining resolutely their 
allegiance to the Queen and her religion, paid ultimately the 
price of their zeal in proscription and temporary ruin. The 
importance of the Earls of Argyle, as wielding the whole power 
of the great clan Campbell throughout the seventeenth century, can 
scarcely be overrated : and we do not wonder at the influence of a 
head of the house, even when his own abilities were not great, 
when we read of the Campbells alone fighting a bloody battle 
against all Montrose’s army at mer eng But in the work 
before us we hear perhaps more of the Gordons than of any 
other house. In the extreme north the Marquis of 
Huntly was by far the greatest man in the world; and disorders 
and bloody feuds among the branch families of Gordons and the 
minor houses of the same country could only be quelled, if the 
Marquis chose to further the ends of justice. And when his 
clan feelings or interests led him to espouse one side, the other, 
even if it had all the right of the quarrel, was sure to be the 
loser in the end. One notable accessory of the clan system, 
which was the greatest of all hindrances to justice, was the man- 
ner in which one house after another was drawn into a qu 
perhaps originally between two obscure persons, until half the 
nation was arrayed on one side or the other. For instance, a 

uarrel in 1592 between two chiefs of the clan Campbell, the 

arl of Argyle being a minor, ended in the death of John 
Campbell of Calder. At a “day of law” holden on the king's 
birthday in the next year, ‘ there appeared as seekers of justice for 
Calder’s daughter the Earl of Argyle, the Sheriff of Ayr, the Earl 
of Morton, and some others; asdetendersinthat cause, Ardkinglas, 
Glenorchy (both Campbells),and others. TheChancellor Maitland, 
“‘ whose concern was suspected, had his friends assembled also, 
namely, the Earls of Montrose, Eglintoun, and Glencairn, and 
Lord Livingstone, who all accompanied Lord Hamilton in the 
streets. Against them were mustered the Duke of Lennox, the 
Earl of Mar, Lord Home, and some others ; to this goodly com- 
pany it was expected that Lord Maxwell and the Laird of 
Cessford would soon be added.” The extent to which the execu- 
tion of "ans was crippled by the power of the great clans is 
amusingly exemplified by an incident of 1608. There having 
been an old quarrel between the Stewarts of Ochiltree and the 
Douglas family, one William Stewart meeting in the High-street 
of Edinburgh Lord Torthorald, the very Douglas who had 
incurred the hatred of the Stewarts, murdered him on the spot. 
The first measure of the Privy Council was to desire that 
all the Douglases then in Edinburgh should be confined 
to their lodgings. And this, be it remembered, took place 
after the union of the Crowns, when the law was beginni 
to have some sway over the country. The Privy Counci 
in the capital itself, found that the first thing nece 
after a murder was to arrest the friends of the dece 
With all the lawlessness and misery resulting from the strong 
bond in the clans, one cannot help having some respect for the 
zeal and devotion with which they held together, the chief to his 
followers, ai.i the clan to their chief. Nor was this fidelity 
among the Highland clans ever shaken, until they were a | 
crushed under the auspices of the Duke of Cumberland. 
Seaforth brought out the Mackenzies to join Mar in 1715, and 
forfeited his estate in consequence ; but his tenants, head 
one Donald Murchison, the earl’s agent, refused to pay any rent 
except to their exiled lord. Murchison resisted the forces of the 
government with a skill and determination worthy of a great 
general ; and after years of fruitless contests, the Commissioners 
of the Forfeited Estates finally reported, in 1725, that they had 
not sold Lord Seaforth’s estate, “ having been unable to obtain 
possession.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.* 


” HERE shall we go?”’—the title, in “a questionable 

shape,” ofa gute beck to our watering-places, published 
by Messrs. Black—is a question that many a one of us is DoW 
putting to himself and his belongings. Not a few will be dis- 


* The Channel Islands: a Guide, &c. §c. With a Map. By F. Fr. 
Dally, Author of “The Apotheosis of Shakspeare, and other Poems. 
London: Stanford. 1858. 

A Hobbie through the Channel Islands in 1858. By E. T. Gastineau. 
London: Westerton. 1860, 

Rambles among the Channel Islands. By a Naturalist. Published under 
the Direction ot the Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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satisfied with the field of view covered, it would seem, by the 
book which adopts that homely query as its title. The prospect 
of a month or two at even one of “the healthiest and most 
beautiful ” of our watering-places has, for many of our country- 
men, no great charms, when they are looking about for a locality 
to spend a hoiiday-time in. They want something more piquant 
than a deadly-lively British town, rejoicing in the fillip given to its 
feeble traffic by a summer horde of “lower middle” gentility, 
who “do” the beauties of the neighbourhood by aid of dingy 
flies and jaded-looking, much-enduring donkeys, and who “see 
what is to be seen” with that calm, complacent, patronizing 
demeanour which becomes “ genteel” persons. But as to the 
superior class of holiday-makers, it does not follow that they 
pura to climb Alp or Jékull, or that they are smitten with the 
desire of satisfying themselves and the public about the contro- 
versy between the Edinburgh Review and Captain Forbes, by 
yenturing their fingers within an inch of the boiling column of 
the Strockr. They have not, maybe, the time, or the physique, 
or the health, or the energy for such doings. What their nature 
craves is a juste milieu. Let them go to the Channel Islands. 
On their way thither they may expect shaking enough for their 
stomach’s good, to say nothing of the wholesome sea-breezes. 
When they reach the Islands, they will have the clearest and 
purest of salt water to bathe in, ample stretches of sand for 
strolling on or cantering on, and rock-pools harbouring anemones 
enough to soon stock an aquarium. As to shells, one of the 
group contains an inexhaustible store of them. When you tire 
of the seaside, you can turn to the cliffs glowing with magenta 
of heath, or solferino of thrift, according to the time of the year, 
to the sweet little green glens, and the rich rank meadows, all 
within easy reach. If you have anything of the antiquarian 
about you, you can hunt up cromlech, chapedle, castle, and manor- 
house. The dabbler in the science of language can exercise 
what Niebuhr called his pavreia—his power of divination— 
on the names of localities and families. As to the inhabitants, 
the ancient element is quite strong enough to give the islands 
the charm of a foreign country to the Briton. Still, unless he 
happens to accost some farm-servant who knows nothing of 
“town,” Paterfamilias will have no need of bringing into 
play his broken French. 

Of the guide-books to the islands, collectively or severally, we 
consider. Mr. Dally’s the best. We cannot, however, award it 
unqualified praise. The title-page states that the writer is ‘‘ author 
of the Apotheosis of Shakspeare, and other poems.” We do not 
believe ourselves singular in being ignorant of these productions. 
The book before us shows traces of a turn for versification. The 
stock epithets and phrases of the poetaster are thrown in like 

lums ina Christmas pudding. And this is a serious matter. 

We expect to get a fair idea given us of the characteristics of the 

objects we are about to have the opportunity of visiting ; but, alas! 
our guide shows no power of discrimination. Thisis the common 
fault of guide-books. Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit is their 
motto with a vengeance. Like the « Principals ” of “ first-class 
academies,” they distribute prizes with a liberality that ensures 
universal satisfaction. Not an object passes within the field of 
view covered by their powerful telescopes but gets some such 

ithet as sublime, pretty, beautiful, grand, lovely, romantic. 

his last is their favourite adjective. It is surprising what 
commonplace objects come in for it from the optimistic 
pens that seem to be engaged to puff the neighbourhood 
for the benefit of the tills of its tradespeople. Nay, eyen 
Murray’s concise and, it may be presumed, impartial Hand- 
books are not free from this inexcusable fault. For instance, 
in that to Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset, “‘ romantic” is the epithet 
awarded, by way of condensed description, to Wincanton, a 
country town whose whole aspect and surroundings are particu- 
larly uninteresting. In fact, if you turn from your guide- 
books—especially from such vapid stuff as the local ones are— 
toa work like Dr. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, you feel your- 
self at once in a higher, a clearer, and a more bracing air. It 
seems a pity that they are not taken in hand by a superior class 
of writers. However, as to Mr. Dally’s, it is perfection itself by 
the side of Mr. Gastineau’s ‘weak, conceited twaddle. In the 
text he assumes the nom de plume of Hobbler, parading a mis- 
fortune with an affectation we cannot admire. iis book does 
not attempt to give the information, such as it is, of the 
humble shilling or sixpenny guide-book, but is a mass of un- 
mitigated dulness. The little work in the list of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge is neatly and pleasantly written. 
Itwill be especially welcome to the disciples of Messrs. Gosse and 

wes. But if you want one book, and that for the pocket, 
Mr. Dally’s is the best. We would say, however, don’t be content 
With his general map. Maps, on alarger scale, of each island, are 
absolutely necessary. Of Jersey there is a beautiful little pocket 
map, reduced from the Admiralty charts, and published by Falle, a 

ersey bookseller, at some three or four shillings. We managed 
to find a similar one of Guernsey, but a sheet map, and drawn 
far less neatly. The shilling ones should only be taken as a pis 
aller, Armed with the best he can get, let the explorer start on 
foot, discarding carriages, and even horses. In Jersey, at all 
events, we would advise him not to return every evening to an 

tel or boarding-house in “town.” If he do so, he will lose 
one of the more enjoyable parts of the day in trudging along the 

usty roads. Let him not mind a little gentle roughing. He 
will find mine host or hostess of the country inn a good-humoured, 
g00d-natured body, and he will have a pleasant holiday-time of it. 


Crossing from England to the Channel Islands was, in former 
times, not only seldom attempted, but a lengthy and hazardous 
business. An Order in Council, dated 31st August, 1606, directs 
“that in soe much as this present summer is somewhat farre 
spent .... and now the winter season draweth on, which is 
altogether an unfitt time to undertake such a journey, the nomi- 
nation and sendinge over of the said Commissioners shall be for- 
borne and respitted untill some convenient time in the next 
summer.” Indeed, they were not presented to the States of 
Jersey before the 5th of August in the following year. In 1645, 
the speediest way of sending a letter to Jersey was vid Paris. 
The first mode of conveying letters to the islands was by con- 
signing them to Southampton agents, who despatched them in 
small trading sloops, which, during the two French wars towards 
the close of the last century, often had to go under convoy. It 
is true that in 1778, in consequence of the war, the Government 

acket that sailed between Dover and Calais was set plying 
orl Southampton and the Channel Islands ; but when peace 
recurred, in 1783, she was sent back to her old station. It was 
in 1794 that two mail-packets began running weekly from Wey- 
mouth. They were cutters of about eighty tons. They sailed 
alternately on Saturday evenings, and with a fair wind reached 
Guernsey next morning. In 1811 another was added, and they 
began running twice a week. The passage often took from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours, and in winter two or three mails 
often came in together. Steamers—at first from Southampton and 
Portsmouth in alternate weeks, and afterwards from the former 
only—conveyed passengers across in the summer of 1824. The 
first mail steamers started from Weymouth in 1827. Letters 
now ge thrice a week vid Southampton, and twice vid Wey- 
mouth. 

Londoners who economize and don’t mind a longer sea-voyage, 
can take a boat that leaves the Thames every ten days. The 
Brighton Railway Company have a weekly packet, and, for the 
a of the far west, one starts from mouth, touching at 

lymouth and Torquay. But most of us will take either the 
Southampton or the Weymouth boats. The former start at 
midnight, the latter early in the morning. The Hampshire port 
is 113 miles from Guernsey, the Dorset 75; but the difference is, 
in some measure, balanced by the comparative smoothness of 
Southampton Water and the Solent. Those who cross from Wey- 
mouth pass the works of Portland breakwater, which is slowly, but 
surely advancing. They speed on by the long mass of lofty grey 
cliff, that seems sensibly subsiding into the Channel beneath the 
steady, though reluctant operations of the convicts. One 
is very soon struck with the deep blue of the Channel water, in- 
dicating, as it does, the depth of the gorge on which we have 
been suddenly launched. ‘This is not so marked in the South- 
ampton route, in which mud and chalk have, in turn, a visible 
effect on the water, while the tints they diffuse are succeeded by 
a yellowish-green, till one is in mid-channel. 

On approaching the islands [writes Mr. Dally], a gigantic rocky mass is 
seen rising from the sea, looming through the mists of early morning, or 
standing out boldly in the ramen | daylight. These formidable rocks are 
known as the Caskets. ...... The tear of coming in contact with them 
naturally inspires a feeling of awe, which subsides | sic] into reverence, as 
the steamer glides safely and swiftly by, and reveals all their grandeur. 


The object thus spoken of is not altogether devoid of a certain 
sort of impressiveness. But be J awe gona to find yourself rubbing 
your eyes, and exclaiming—‘“ Dear me! Cuan that big white- 
washed lighthouse, with its three tall towers, be the original of 
all Mr. Dally’s fine writing?” It was in 1723 that these then 
ill-famed rocks were crowned with the triple light that makes 
the spot now a welcome guide to the seaman; and “ in October, 
1823, as if,” says our imaginative guide, “the powers of the air 
would celebrate the exact centenary of its erection, a more than 
ong violent storm altogether extinguished and destroyed the 

4 ts.” 

» ol first view of Guernsey and her sisters from the north is 
certainly striking. As the steamer speeds on, grey rocks of 
every size and shape rise up from the water, like morning mists 
in a mountainous country. But a windmill or two show that 
they are not so unsubstantial. You are soon abreast of a low 
rocky coast, which fringes the flat northern part of Guernsey, 
and throws out in striking relief the loftier forms of Herm and 
Jethou, the long saddle-back ridge of Sark, and the dim, grey, 
ribbon-like strip in the distance, that you rightly guess to 
Jersey. As you come into harbour, you pass some smaller 
towers on your right, but your chief attention is arrested by 
one before you. This is Castle Cornet, the outlying stronghold 
of St. Peter Port (that is, of the Port, by way of distinction 
from St. Peter of the Wood, a village inland). A causeway is 
fast uniting this rock to the mainland. ‘This calls from Mr. 
Dally, whose “eye” for the romantic seems to have been 
“ purged with euphrasy and rue,” the remark that—* Time, the 
innovator, works with other weapons besides those of decay ; 
and all that remains of the romantic will speedily vanish before 
the genius of improvement.” We cannot help thinking that to 
none but our “poet's eye” has Castle Cornet ever disclosed 
aught of “the romantic.” But, historically, it is the most 
important spot appertaining to Guernsey, and second to but one 
in the Channel Islands. As to its name, Mr. Dally writes :— 

Some deduce it from that of a guard-house, existing in the twelfth century, 
near Rozel, in Normandy, called Cor Nez; others from the fancied resem- 


blance of its original construction to a horn (in French “cornet’), but its 
name is more probably derived from some early founder or proprietor. Eyen 
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Mr. Tupper, in his interesting work, The Chronicles of Castle Cornet,” ... 
treats most of the early traditions of its nomenclature as fabulous or unten- 
able, and seems rather to prefer the derivation of its name from that of a Sir 
Peter Cornet, who, from some manuscript accounts in French of the various 
rish-churches in the island, entitled La Dedicace des Eglises, appears to 
ave been governor of Guernsey in the year 1312. 


We think that most likely Cornet is nothing else than Cor 
Nez, and that, though it is unreasonable to father the name of 
this rock on “that of a guard-house in Normandy,” those who 
have done so have accidentally hit the mark. The name— 
common, it would seem, to a Norman and a Guernsey rock—may 
be wholly French, or possibly half Breton. We mean that cor 
may be either the French for horn, or the Breton cor (or korr), 
dwarf ; while Nez—the French equivalent to our nose—fre- 

uently, in these parts, enters into the names of forelands, as its 
Lindred do on the British and Scandinavian coasts. Like the 
sister castle that acts as warder to the chief Jersey port, and like 
the Norman and Cornish Mounts of St. Michael, the rock on 
which Castle Cornet stands is accessible at low-water, though, 
indeed, only at spring-tides. So, even if it was not in olden 
times an indubitable peninsula, it may well have passed for a 
Guernsey foreland, and, from its shape or its size, been dubbed 
Cor Nez—a name that, to Mr. Dally’s disgust, it now promises 
to permanently deserve. We therefore think it more probable 
that the rock gave its name to the Castle, and then to the 
Governor, than that the name was, as it were, an exotic dropped 
by Sir Peter. Besides, the Castle is mentioned in an Order of 
Edward I., dated 1275, thirty-seven years before that in which 
the knight figures so prominently. 

The town of St. Peter Port has a very old-fashioned appearance, 
especially its southern part, called Hauteville, whose back-gardens, 
ascending terrace above terrace, show very prettily in the morning 
sun, while the strip of flat ground below is decked out with the 
flowers of the season by the town authorities. The parish is 
mentioned in a charter of the Conqueror, dated the year before his 
crowning victory, but boasts of no antiquities. Elizabeth 
College, established by the Queen whose name it bears, in the 
place of a convent of Grey Friars, is a flourishing school, of im- 
posing aspect. We use the word imposing in both senses ; for, on 
a close inspection, you find it to be not, as you would suppose, 
quadrangular. “ Its walls,” as Mr. Dally says, turn out “ to be 
only of stucco, and its fine large windows to be” Brummagem 
Gothic. Its first head was no less a man than Saravia, the friend 
of Richard Hooker, and one of the divines entrusted with our 
authorized translation of the Bible. As a sight for the stranger, 
the fishmarket should be mentioned. Jt would be hard to find its 
equal, what with its dark marble slabs and their tempting display. 
Guernsey is remarkable as abounding in the univalve ha/iotis 
tuberculata, herecalled ormer (oreilledemer),sometimes Venus’ ear. 
After being well beaten and then stewed, it is eaten with bacon. Its 
flavour has been compared to that of a veal cutlet. We considered 
it to have a smack of sweet-bread, but we must add, alas! without 
its softness. The town melts imperceptibly back into the country 
in villas to which Horace would have assigned the epithet 
lautus, and which are very good specimens of their species. 
On the south, it is commanded by a fort of some strength, 
and, in this direction, the blue sea is bordered by green steeps, 
that throw out foreland after foreland, dividing one pretty bay 
from another. Above the last of these is a tall column, 
that commemorates the eminent public services of General Sir 
John Doyle, Lieutenant-Governor at the beginning of this 
century. He disciplined the militia, placed the coast in 
ahigh state of defence, constructed military roads in the teeth 
of the opposition of the ignorant rustics, and defrayed their ex- 
pense, to the extent of 5000/., by the sale of about three hundred 
acres of land north of the town, which he won from the sea. 
Guernsey is, in the old charts, represented as a pair of islands, two 
bays on opposite sides of it having been united at highwater by 
a narrow channel. To enable the militia to march across this 
tract at any time, Sir John, by embankments commenced in 
1803, permanently freed it from that element which Homer, in 
an economic view, terms atpvyeros. In the language of the 
poet-guide of the Channel Islands—somewhat too grandilo- 

uent for so small a matter—“ Corn and crops now grow, and 
m-houses are erected, where, at the commencement of this 
century, rolled the waves of the Atlantic.” 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN UNION* 


HE civil war in the States of America will teach us much 
T about those regions which we have never known, and remind 
us forcibly of much that we have forgotten. Whatever may be 
its effect in stimulating or repressing the direct fountains of 
authorship there, it will no doubt quicken the sale of all readable 
books regarding the past and present of those States here. 
Special correspondents are on the spot to whip the facts into 
froth; philosophic writers are bent on proving the inherent 
antagonism between North and South, as ‘Thucydides did be- 
tween the hostile parties which supplied his theme ; Dr. Cumming 
has probably already shown that it was all along foretold; plat- 
form philanthropists possibly regard it as the first instalment of 
the long-deferred vengeance for negro wrongs ; while its effects 
on the prices of tobacco and cotton may be expected to convulse 


* The American Church and the American Union. By Henry Caswall, 
London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1861. 
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markets and fill the Gazette with unlooked-for names. In aj 

ints of view, social, sentimental, commercial, political, and m 
essay we who were so near are brought even nearer, till 
seem to sit in the amphitheatre while the gladiator’s game jy 
6 po out in the arena below by the bloodshed of our kith 
and kin. 

The book before us finds its aim in discussing the questi 
of North and South as affecting religious interests. The pm 
liminary history of the Church in America is sketched in, but th 
outline has been some time familiar. The ruthless and avowed 
intolerance of the Puritans, their massacres, or rather hunting 
down, of Indian tribes, their banishment of Quakers, their capital 
laws against Romanism, theiralarms of witchcraft—how “invisible 
furies did most visibly stick pins into the bodies of the afflicted’ 
—their later persecution of the clergy and spoliation of Chured 
property at the close of the revolutionary war—all are on manifold 
record, and all here form but the preface to the real pith of the 
volume, in Chapters VIII.—XII. In these are traced the danger 
to religion which each tenure of the Presidency increased, and 
which, through the decay of authority to guide the public mind, 
the secularized tone of education, the unscrupulous license of 
public writers, and the convulsions caused by the emancipation 
question, gathered rapid head. After a semi-digressive chapter 
or two on Methodism and the sects, and the possibility of the 
Church yet serving as a centre of union, we come to “ the Chuteh 
and Slavery,” its bishons as slave-owners (the Bishop of Louisians 
owns four hundred), the infidelity which taints the ranks of abo 
litionism, and the posture and duty of the Church in reference to 
the “ peculiar institution.” This we cannot but regard as fhe 
core of the book—that for the sake of which the rest, being a 
string of uncontroverted facts with a very obvious moral, was 
written. Though not wholly exempt from a charge of book 
making on this ground, the author has, we acknowledge, made 
the somewhat worn track along which he takes us more pleasant 
by his touch ; and he may be allowed to tell again an oft-told tale 
in consideration of the skill with which he avails himself of the 
opportunity of infusing fresh interest into stock facts. 

he highly-spiced Puritanism of the New-England colonies 
has never been matched for rankness, and furnishes its string 
of telling anecdotes. It appears that the zeal of these emi- 
grarts raised the fine of one shilling in the old country for 
missing divine service to five in the new—in one place to tea— 
with a sentence to the stocks, in case any one presumed to ques 
tion the right to levy such fine; whilst the murmurs of the 
talkative sex were silenced by keeping their tongues fast in a 
cleft stick. Amongst the “ blue-laws ” (so called from the paper 
on which they were printed) of Newhaven, it is enacted that “ no 
food or lodging shall be allowed to any Quaker, Adamite, or other 
heretic . . . . No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in 
his garden or elsewhere, except reverently to and from 
meeting .... No woman shall kiss her children upon the 
Sabbath or fasting-day. The Sabbath shall begin at sunset on 
Saturday. No one shall read Common Prayer, keep Christmas 
or Saints’-days, make minced-pies, play cards, or play on any 
instrument of music except the drum, trumpet, and Jew’s-harp. 
Every male shall have his hair cut round according to a cap.” 

The greater part of Chapters III. and relate, strictly 
speaking, to the secular history of the colonies, with but few 
points of contact with their spiritual life. The defective organiza- 
tion of the Church in those plantations was, after all, less a 
fruit of home neglect than the necessary result of the sec- 
tarian jealousies in which the New England colonies had their 
birth. What save the most pugnacious resistance to diocesan 
or parochial rule could be expected from such legislation as the 
“blue” code above referred to? They had been founded in a 
preaching which was of envy and strife, they had fled over 
the Atlantic to get rid of Canterbury, and were not likely to 
sweeten into Catholicity and welcome over seas the mitre and 
the crosier. Thus the War of Independence had to be fought 
out before there existed in the States or colonies a bishop of that 
Church which was an offshoot of that of England. , 

As regards the Book of Common Prayer, we glean some in- 
teresting minor facts, which may not be generally known. Our 
author would appear to regard the State services lately supe 
by Act of Parliament here, for “Gunpowder Treason,” &c., a8 por- 
tions of the Liturgy. The changes of style and language intro- 
duced by our American brethren, we regret to say, show a lack of 
taste and propriety. So long as a Service-book professes to base 
its language on the current version of the Bible, to strike out the 
solemn title, “ King of kings and Lord of lords,” in favour 
“ Ruler of the Universe,” seems untrue to a principle as well as 
stilted and poor. The ground alleged is, the offence given by the 
previous expression to purely democratic tastes. We can 0 
say the reason is, if possible, worse than the change. Some have 
supported absolute monarchy on earth because it rendered 
solike heaven, gua the form of government. ‘To base a change of 
devotional style on the converse of this is—to give it a m 
designation — somewhat too anthropomorphic. Hardly less 
offensive, and certainly needless, are the changes in the vene 
rable cast of expressions in which the Lord’s-prayer is current 
among ourselves. Addison, somewhere in the Spectator, 
satirizes a foppery common among the divines of that age, who 
would read morning prayer with extempore improvements 
cisely in this kind. But imagine the grave coxcombry of 8, 
cal action applying itself to dress this olden form with new-cut 
phrases, turning “which” into “who” in the first sentence of 
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that prayer, “inearth” into ‘on earth,” “them that trespass” 
into “those who trespass.” We learn also that the American 
ladies, in revenge perhaps for the discipline of the “ cleft stick,” 
have greatly abridged the marriage service, and wholly relin- 
uished ‘ the churching of women.” The same parade of false 
Livesey has remodelled the eighth petition of the Litany into 
« From all inordinate and sinful affections,” and has blunted the 
simple and Scriptural vigour of a verse of the Te Deum into 
“ didst humble Thyself to be born of a virgin.” Well may the 
author add in a subsequent page, “ The history of liturgical re- 
vision in America affords salutary cautions.” It is indeed a 
humiliating confession which these alterations proclaim. The 
Americans must be a “nice” people if this is a sample of the 
ecclesiastical mind? Why dia they not in the Communion 
Service abolish at once the seventh commandment, and publish 
an expurgated edition of Holy Scripture for the use of the 
Church in America? There must, after all, be a deep truth in 
the anecdote about table-legs in the States’ having trousers to 
conceal them. Perhaps, however, the fact of that Convention 
having given their sanction to “a modified selection from Tate 
and Brady,” is of all novelties the one which will most surprise 
the greatest number. 

The qualifying consideration which ought to guide the reader 
in all statements about the American Church is, that it is but a 
small fraction of the population, coming, in proportion to the 
whole, a good deal nearer that borne by the Established Church 
in Ireland than in England. Hence, except in Maryland, and 
perhaps a few other States, there is no territorial meaning at- 
taching to the term “parish.” Yet it is not true that endow- 
ments from the State are unknown in the religious history of 
America. We read of “tobacco-money” in Maryland and 
Virginia being paid to the clergy; and in those States, although 
the laity appear to have applied a tobacco-stopper pretty soon, 
yet the glebes and parsonages remained intact in the latter till 
1802, and in the former remain still. Certain “rights” given by 
a loyal governor to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Vermont, were, together with the “ glebes.” made the subject 
of litigation in 1819. The “ rights” were recovered, and are esti- 
mated at 1coo/. per annum; the lawyers contrived, however, to 
find a flaw in the “glebes.” At Enfield, Mass., there was, as 
we find from certain “legislative documents in connexion with 
Connecticut,” an ordinance in 1681 to the effect that “ there 
shall be reserved in the middle of the town six house lots of 
twelve rods broad apiece, or thereabouts, as shall be thought 
convenient ; one of them for the minister, his property ; a second 
for the ministry ; a third for a school.” This was, of course, 
not for the Church, but for the sect of their choice; still it shows 
the principle of religious endowment as obtaining recognition 
in New England. In Connecticut the sale of certain lands pro- 
vided a perpetual fund, the interest whereof is, by an Act of 
1793, declared granted to the use and benefit of all denominations 
in support of their respective ministries and schools. ‘This, 
however, was repealed next year. 

The statement of our author that “there was nothing in the 
constitution of the United States to prevent any particular State 
from possessing an established religion,” can only be harmonized 
with one advanced by an American writer named Putnam, in a 
book addressed, under the title of American Facts to English 
readers, by supposing a change of the law. ‘The latter says 
(chap iii.), ‘The constitution of the United States forbids the 
establishment of religion by law.” From the same writer we 
gather that the numbers of the chief religious denominations in 
1840 were— 


Churches or 

Congregations. Ministers. 
Presbyterians . . . + 3744 + + 2898 
Congregationalists . . . 1300 1150 
“Christians” . . , + 800 
Episcopalians . . . . $50 849 including 25 bishops. 
Lutherans . ... 760 + 
German Reformed . 600 . 180 
Roman Catholics. .. 
Universalists . . . 


Mitariamns . . « « « 
Varioussects . . 306.4624 — 


According to our author’s statement, in 1850 the census 
showed that more than one-third of the places of worship and 
actual accommodation afforded throughout the States were in 
the hands of the Methodists, and could contain four millions and 
a Soerver. Next came the Baptists, who had built for three 
nillions of people—then the Presbyterians, whose gauge was two 
millions. The Lutherans drop down to half a million, and be- 
tween these last two, but (‘far more important in reality than 
could be made to appear by the enumeration of a census”) come 
the Church or “Episcopalians” of the previous table, with 
790,000 in 1500 churches, which last must have increased fifty 
per cent. in tenyears. Next, and closely pressing on the former, 
m 1850, appear the Roman Catholics, the increase of whose 
churches 100 per cent. in the same time must surely be due to the 

h immigration. Our author omits the “ Congregationalists,” 
Who stood fourth in 1840; can they have been converted to, or 
ed by error under, some shade of Methodism? For this last 
denomination bears a three or four-fold division in its bosom. And 
even the “ Methodist Episcopal” are split north and south on the 


question of the sinfulness of N egro slavery. The interest of the 

k centres, however, round the slavery question as affecting 
the Church. Her view in the main is, that it will and must die 
out, but that her function meanwhile lies in mitigating the evil. 
Denounced by all the earlier voices, and deserted by the vene- 
rable names in American history, it carries its doom. The 
agitation of passions produced by war will strengthen the master’s 
grasp awhile on his slave, and postpone the possible epoch when 
colour shall no more condemn. All that war can do will be to 
make compromise more repulsive and cupidity more ardent, to 
stimulate slavery as persecution stimulated Mormonism, and to 
make enfranchisement or other settlement of the question less 
acceptable when at last it comes. 
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Y ESCAPE. 


Mesdames Page, K. Carson, Lavine. After i n 
C. 8. CHELTNAM, Esq., entitied A LUCKY ESCAPE: Messrs. Parselle, Belford ; and 
iss Marie Wilton. LADDIN, 
OR THE WONDERFUL SCAMP: oases. J. Rogers, Clarke, Turner, Poynter; Me: 


A LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

Grand Orchestra suey 100 performers, During the week the following Vocalists will 

appear :—Madile. Parepa, Madiie. Florence Lancia, Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. G. Perren, 


. Weiss. 
On Monday, at Eight o’clock precisely, a Symphony hy Haydn. Tuesday, a Symphony 
by Mozart. Sdustlen. a Symphony by Beethoven. Th a Symphony by —- 
Friday, a Symphony by Mendelssohn. Saturday, a VOLUNT ER NIG iT, when - 
hoven’s Battle Symphony will be given. 

Commence at Eight. Promenade, One Shilling. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


MOLLE. WHITTY will appear at the THEATRE ROYAL 
DUBLIN, on September 17th, in ITANI; on the 18th, in NORMA; and on the 
19th, in the BARBLERE; with Titiens, Guiglini, Swift, Lemaire, Della Sedie, and Ciampi. 


M INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a COURSE of LECTURES on 
with view Lj | ws Geol of the a = 

i n the . e ures W non ay Morning, Octo q 
at Nine ‘lock. ‘They wil be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Fri at 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principat. 


ORYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, 


AND LITERATURE.—The NEW TERM will commence on November Ist next, and 
1362, During the vacation extra lessons are given by some of the 


will close on July 3ist, 
By Order of the Committee, 
September, 1861. F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREBT, LONDON. 
Director—Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.O.L., &c. 
Session, i the 7th October next, will be sent 
; . Tyndall ; » Hu 
Prof. Ram! and Mini Mr. Warington Smyth; Metallurgy, Dr. 


Percy ; and Applied Mechanics, by TRENHAM REEKS, 


U NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN.— 
The REBOTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ARABIC and HINDUSTANEE will 
be held on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10th, 1861. 
Candidates are requested to send their Applications and Testimonials on or before that 
day to the Registrar of the University, fom whom further particulars may be learned. 
By Order, JAMES H. TODD, D.D., Registrar. 


Trinity College, July 1st, 1861. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1888, for the General Education of Lafies and for 


Granting Certifi 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal— STER. 


The DEAN of WESTMIN 
PROFESSORS : 
W. Sterndale Ben Mus, D. 
T. A. Cock, M.A. 
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E. Fusco, B.A 
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ry Warren. 
Gottlie Weil, Ph. D. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
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Dorrell a 0. M d by Mi Green. 
by Messrs. Barnett, rrell, an . May, and by Misses Green, . 

nversation Classes in French, German, and Italian are formed on the entry of six uames. 

Arrangements are made for the reception of Boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full iculars as to Fees, Scho! 
had on application to Mr. WILLIAMS, at the College 


ips, Examinations, &c., may be 
BE. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


QUser's COLLEGE SCHUOL, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W. 
will MEET 7 


— B, H, PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 
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ST. BARTHOLO MEW'S HOSPITAL | AND MEDICAL 
COLLEGE.—The WINTER ESSION will COM E OCTOBER Ist, with an 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Be FRANKLAND, at vPivec o’clock P.M, 
LECTURES, 
De, and Dr. KIRKES. 
ery—Mr. LAWRENCE. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. SKEY and Mr. HOLDEN, 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr, Savory. 
Chymistry—Dr, FRANKLAND. 
Demonstrators of Anatomy— Mr. CALLENDER aut Mr. SMITH. 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. ANDRE 
SUMMER SESSION, COMMENCING mar ist, 1862, 
Materia Medica—Dr. ¥. Fare, 
Botany—Dr. HARRIS, 
Forensic Medicine—Dr, MARTIN, 
Midwifery ——— 
Comparative CoorTE. 
Practical Chymistry—Dr. FRANKLAND. 
ant opie contains 450 beds, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—On the Medical 
Cases, by Dr. BURROWS, Dr. FARRE, and Dr. BLACK; on the Surgical Cases, id Mr, Law- 
RENCK, Mr. SKKY, and Mr. PaGET; and on Orthopiwdic Surgery, by Mr. C 
COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Students can reside within ine. Hospital walle, subject 
to the collegiate regulations, Some of the teachers connected with the Hospi 
receive students to reside with them. 
respecting ont other details may be obtained from Mr. PaGsgt, 
Mr. CouTB, Mr. CALLENDER, or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers; or 
at the Anatomical Museum or Lib — 


U Pep NGHAM SCHOOL.—The ‘QUARTER co commences on 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 


OMPETITIVE AND MILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 
CANDIDA Nar are Shoronga and rapidly PREPARED for the above, at Bromsgrove 
House, Croydon, 8 the NE, M.A.; aed many years Professor, 
Examiner, and © haplain, in the inte “Military College, Addiscombe. 


MILLITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the paarr COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
Commissions or Staff A Appointments, are EPARED in all the branches (compulso: 
and optional) of their sty at She Practical Military College, Sunbury, 8.W. 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE 
civ He SERVICE. “Six PUPILS are PREPARED for the above Examinations by 
the Rev. G. ERTs, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and for 
me years = © nore Mathematica! and Classical Professors i in the Royal ludian Military 
Collewe at Addiscombe.—Address, “The Limes, Croydon.” 


W OOLWICH, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, DIRECT 


COMMISSIONS, &c.—Gentlemen preparing for Examination may obtain advice 
as to the course to be a insti uction by highly yg oe masters, and every faci lity 
for study, inthe house of A. D. SPRANGE, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 
At his establishment have this year, two candidates for Wvolwich, 
two for, India Civil Service, eleven for Direct Commissions, and the highest in Modern 
Languages for two years at the India Civil Service Examination. 


FRAN CE. —PRIVATE TUITION—-A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN, Graduate of Oxford, PREPARES PUPILS for the ARMY, NAVY, 
CIVIL Pabie and Oxford Schools. Practical French and German. Seaside 
residence. Terms from 100 Guineas per annum, or by the month,—Address, Rev, M.A. 
Oxon, Maison Forget, Ste. Adresse Havre, France. 


"HE REV. PHILLIP SMITH, B.A., receives a limited 


number of PUPILS for instruction in all the branches of a liberal Ciuestion and 
yesqareson for the Universities and the Civil and Military Services. The NE T TERM 
gins on SEPTEMBER 18th.—St. James’s Lodge, Croydon-common, 8. : 


A CLERGY :MAN, M.A. of CAMBRIDGE, of long expe- 


rience in Tuition, who receives a small number of Pupils to educate with his own 
sons, has VACANCIES. His house is pleasantly situated near a town on 
the a erms moderate, and high references.—Address, till October 10th, 
G.H.V “Uitice, “Sandown, Isle of Wight. 


EDUCATION FOR LITTLE GIRLS.—A LADY, residin ng 


about nine miles from Tunbridge Wells, has VACANCIES in her house for a FE 
LITTLE GIRLS vader Twelve Years of aze, to be educated by herself and her daughter. 
Persons desirous that their children may be carefuliy educated with a few companions 
and enjoy the advantages of a well-appointed home in a beautiful and healthy part of 
the country, will find this a favourable opportunity. Unexceptionahle references will 
pe ‘A. D., ONWHYN’S NEWSPAPER OFFIC, 1, Catherine-street, Strand, 
ondon. 


TUTOR WANTED. 


V JANTED, for a family in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 


a RESIDENT TUTOR, to conduct the education of four young gentlemen, from 
sixteen to eight years of age. He will be required to teach English, Keading, Writing, 
ae Geography, Latin, Greek, French, and German, An Englishman and Episco- 

an preferre 
Applications may be addressed to Mr. J. C. Jack, Bookseller, 92, Princes-street, 
Edinburgh, 10th September, 1861. 


AN TED, immediately, in one of the largest towns in 
Germany, for a first-class Pu lic School, wholly commoreinl, an PEPERIERCED 
ENGLISHMAN, age twenty-five to thirty- -five, to TEACH-his NATIVE LANGUAGE 
to the Senior Classes only. Fifteen Lessons weekly rec quired, ‘Salary, £80 to £00; with 
unusnal advantages for obtaining Private Pupils. yritten appiication in the first 
instance to be made to Dr. Ykats, Peckham, London, 8.E. 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


WAN TED, a FIGURE DRAUGHTSMAN. A permanent 
at £5 per week, is offered toa competent artist. 
HEATON and BUTLER, 244, Cardingt treet, H d-road, N.W. 


MONSIEUR C. SILVY be Deg to announce that he will 


LONDON from the end of OCTOBER uutil the end of JANUARY, and 
that hie STUDIOS will be CLOSED during his absence, sah - 


38, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater. 


For SALE (£1800), a beautifully situated and richly furnished 

COUNTRY HOUSE, near VIC RANCE, with Two Pavillons, One of which is 
the dwelling of the Gardener and the ode containing Stables for two horses, coach- 
house, &c. large yee w. flower and kitchen garden, shooting and fishing at a Ng 
moderate expense if sired? mineral water as at Vichy, &c.—For particulars, apply to 


Mr. W Norfolk street, Strand. 
LANDSEER (STR EDWIN), R.A. 
NINE of his celebrated PLATES. 
The impressions are in the finest condition. 
LAYING DOWN THE LAW. 21 by 21 
DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 22 by 17 .. ae 
THE STAG AT BAY. 18 by 14 .. 4s. Od. 


LION DOG OF MALTA, 16 by 14 4s. Od, 
THE HIGHLAND SHEPHERD'S HOME, 17} by 153 . 4s. Od. 
THE LADY AND THE SPANIELS. 16 by 143 oe 48, Od, 
SCOTCH TERRIER. 16 by 143 4s. Od. 
BOLTON ABBEY. 18} by 17 4s, Od, 


Or the Set of Nine forwarded free for £1 16s. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


TT WEN TIETH YEAR OF MUDIE’S LIBRARY— 
This Library was established in 1842, to yest the more general circulation of the 
best works in History, Biography, Religion, el and Adventure, and the 
higher class of Fiction. Fron commencement books of every shade of opinion, on all 
subjects of importance, have been liberally provided for the use of Subscribers; and ‘it now 
| cn ag constant supplies of the best literature to nearly every town and village in the 


sts ot the ae Works at present in circulation, with Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
of recent Works withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 
Agent (Successor to Leigh Co,), 07, STRAND. of Instructions Pose Free. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
ino otther § — Heirs to Entailed ites, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
ON 7 es, policies, and other property,—Apply 


— 


BEN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH. 

MENT, YORKSHIRE, unsurpassed for healthiness of si‘uation and the extent ang 
of groante, been recently ENLARGED, and is OPEN for the KECEP TN 
of P. an 

A TURKISH BATH and RACKET COURT have been erected at an expense of £m, 
in addition to the many previously existing hygienic agencies. 

Detailed prospectuses may be had, on application, from the House Steward. 

Ben Rhyddi dding, , Otley, Yorkshire. 


HY DRoPATRY, —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIO 
ESTABLISHMENT, U walk of the 
Palace, is OWEN for the RECEPTION of of P PATIENTS and SITORS. The latter cartel 
the advantage, if desired ei a Tv py) residence, : Patients from Three and a Hai 
Guineas, Visitors from alf Guineas, according to accommodation required, 
Particulars of Dr. RITTERB: NG DT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 

FLY DROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 

Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., E 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s Samia direction. 


pM BATHS, Public and Private, under Medica 
RI 


zintendenee, 120 CHANCERY LANE (five doors from Fleet-stree 
TERBAN DT, ’ Resident Physician of the Beulah Spa Hydropathic Establich 
Norwood, will attend for respectin. suitability of the Tw 
Bath to individual cases, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from lve to Te 
Fee, 5s. Consultation optional. 


V. R —ROYAL TURKISH BATH FOR LADIES— 
© The only one in London OPEN pales. with all the requ ao 

decorum and competent. Hours, Seven a.M.to Five P.M. GEN 

Seven A.M. to Nine P.M. rivate Baths, daily from Five to Nine P.M.— 

SQUARE, RUSSELL SQUARE, next door to the Hume for Gentlewomen. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGcit. BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
specdiost, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, KICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. « 

Str HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland— 
“1 consider Dr. de Jongh’ 's Cod Liver oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic ageut of great value.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—“* Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and thatit 
the oe = the nausea and indigestion tuo often consequent on the administration of 

he Pale Ui 

LANKESTER, F.R.S.—“I deem the Cod Liver sold under Be. Jongh’s 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards 
efficacy.”’ 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. ihe Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha,—“I inva- 
riably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Oil in preference to any other, i A —— that I am 
recommending a genuine articte, and nota in which the efficacy 
of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. DE Jovem" 8 LIGHT-BROWN Cop LivzR OIL is sold only in iepuneas, Half-Pints, 
2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuied, and labelled with his stamp and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by peapestable Chemists, 


SOLE CONSIGNEKS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CauTIon.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


N O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ Superior 

Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream- laid Note, fuil size, 5 quires for 6d; 
rtine Foolscap, 9s. per ream ; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d, All kinds of Stationery e 

yEDDING WEDDING ENVELUPES, and Invitations to the C REMONY\, 
Me SUNER, and BALL, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARMS or CREST in the 
latest fashion. CARD PLATE elegautly accep und 100 Superfine Cards printed 


for 4s. 6d, 
°F Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUES’ w n establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 


CAv TION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATT RESS, Tucxzs’s 
PaTENT, or SOMNIERK TUCKER, Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and 4 
pensive, Purcha-ers are respectfully warned against in ringements and initati 
whieh somewhat of the general appearance of SMEB’S SPRING MATTRESS i8 
preserved, but allits a advantages are sacrifi 
WILLIAM SMEx & Sons, having now the entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 
the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No. i for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 25s. 0d, 
” ” 4 ” 


Other sizes in proportion. To he « obtained of almost ‘all respectable Upholsterers and 


ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken ay each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
LABEL “ Tucker’s Patent.” 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 


ES a Dares of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to viets WIL- 
LIAM: 8. XTON'S SHOW- 8. The: contain such assortment of FEND 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGEB' 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of yo or 
exquisiteness 0} ge ae Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 
bars, £3 15s. to £33 1 Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; Steel Fenders, 
£2 15s. to Mito, with rich ormolu from £3 15s. to £18; Chi -Pieces, 
from £1 8s. t re-Irons, from 2s. $d. the set to £44s, The BURTON 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 5%. 

RTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DIsPL: AY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at Priceutabea in 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most dis’ in 


country. 
Bedsteads, from 12s, 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, 8s. 0d. to £6 Os. each. 
ps (M ) from 6s. Od. to £8 10s, each, 
{au other kinds at the same rate. ) 
Pure Colza Oi 4s. per gallon, 


r ° 
(CUTLERY. WARRANTED.—The most varied assortment 

of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only ‘baapees of the largeness of the sales. 
84-inch Ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; Desserts to 
match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. 8d. per pair; larger sizes from 


0s. to 27s. 6d. per ‘extra fine Ivory, 328. ; if with silver 30s, t 
Bone Table Knives, 6s dozen; Desserts, 58.5 2s. $d. per pair; Black Horn 
Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 6s. ; Carvers, 2s. 6d.; Black Wood-Handled Table 


Knives and Forks, 68 -, r dozen; Tabie Steels, from 1 is, each. The largest Stock in exist- 
ence 4 Plated Dessert ves and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 
arvers. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GEN ERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had sliver It contains 
upwards of Four Hundred Illustrations of illimite: of Stoning Silver, = Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, H neg | 
Fenders, Marble Chi himney- Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘Urns, 
Kettles, "Clocks, Table Cut ths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and rass Bedsteads, 
ing, -room and Cab net Furniture, &e., y, x of an , 
Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 89, Oxford-street, W $, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’ 8-place; and 1, Newman-mews, ‘Londo: 


K EATING’ S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 


POWDER, unrivalled in Destroyin: Flies, Booties, Moths, and every 
species of Insect, and harmless to anima. ite n’Packe' 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
free for 14, or treble size for 36 postage by T. T KEAT ING, 79, St. Paul's 
chure 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


“WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENT. 
ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy for habitual ee Tg indigestion ae 
pepsia), coughs, colds, bronchitis, diarrhoea, nervousness, bi 
re, r. Harvey, Dr. Shorlan r. Cam 
Packed in t with fall 2s. ‘Biba, 18. 12Ibs., 228.3 


free of carriage, 408,—BARRY DU BakRy and Co., Regents t, London; sie 
at hureh-street; 4, Cheapsive;, 68 aud Oxford-stroet; 229 and $90, 


Hh. c=! ¢ 
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RON 


The London Life Association was established more than fifty years ago, on the princip!s 
of mutual assurance, the whole of the benefits 


The surpl 


Ifthe present rate wil be 
entitled. after seven years, oe n vetaation of 784 per cent., whereby each £10 of annual 
will be reduced to £ S 


ceted in the last "inencial year amounted to £287,240, and the new annual premiums to 
om. EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment 


PURCH 
either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 
ANS.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the security ae 


23 


Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall; or of the Agents in Town ‘and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, M 


The Saturday Review. 


LIFE ASSOC CIATION, S 
81, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1806, 
PRESIDENT—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 
RUSTEES. 
| Robert Hanbury, Esq. 
, Esq. 


Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. 
hifred H end, Esq. Bonamy Dobree. 


being shared by the members assures. 
us is ascertained each year and appropriated solely toa reduction of the premiv:as 
made. 


TAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 24a, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoining hnic Institution, 

affording them faciliti etely suited to the 

nocessition of their work then were wattalnable at their old 


seven yearly payments have been 
fe of reduction be maintained, persons now effecting assurances 


This has paid more than £4,150,000 
has policies now in force amounting t 000 
For the payment of which it possesses a capital exceeding..... ~ 2,750,000 
And a gross income from premiums and interest of more than ...... 34v,000 
feeerciety may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on the same life. 
Society has no agents and allows no commission, nevertheless the new assurances 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 
HEATON AND BUTLER, 


244, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Will issue in Octoher their ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE of STAINED 
NDOWS for CHURCHES and DWELLI 


ee GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION. 


BARRAU D, 


AV A 
ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the ahove, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 


REET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DrRECTORS—1861. 


No. 1, OLD BROAD ST 


THOMAS HUNT, Esq., Chairman. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., leputy-Chairman, 
Esq. Geo. Cutler, Esq. Fredk. Pattison, Esq. 
James 6. C. Bell, Esq. Henry Davidson, Esq. W. R. Robinso: Sq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. George Field, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 


Fd. H. Chapman, Newman Smith, "Esq. 


Geo. W. Cottam, Esq. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the "Profits are seuigned to bo Betisien every fifth 
um. 


BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies issued Sine rethe atl 4th of January, 1 
from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective ae 


OXFORD STREET, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s. 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxrorD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW Kooms, BROAD STREET. 
Established 1807. 


e Quinquennial Additions made to Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, vary 


in like mene from to £1 Ss, per cent. on the sums insure 
ASE Nps PULICIES, —A Liberal Allowance is a on the Surrender of a Policy, 


na with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have 
lequate value. 


Designs and 
— — 


ECCLESIASTICAL A AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


Heraldic and Mural Paint Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
rnished, or an Iuinstrated Pricea Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Insurances Without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief Office as above; at the 


THE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES—31, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. F 


Chairman—JOHN WHITE CATER, Rowen J. W. Cater, Son, and Co.) 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES MORRISON, Esq. (Messrs. Dillon, Co.) 
Anselmo de Arroyave, Esq. (Messrs, A. de Arroyave and Co. 


BURROW, Malvern, 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
__ 88 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner ¢ of Spring-gardeus), LONDON. 


URROW'S SIX GUINEA LANDSCAPE GLASSES.— 


These fine Instruments, —— all the latest improvements, are the BEST 
IELD GL PASSES that can be purchased, Sent on receipt of P.U, Orders to W. and J. 


Sole London Agents: 


Tor THE Crty—JOHN BENNETT, 62, Cornhill. 
For THE WEST END—B. ARNOLD, 73, Baker-street. 


Heury Campbell, Esq. (Messrs. Finlay, Campbell, ‘and Co.) 
Edward Cohen, Esq. (Messrs. Drake, Kleinwort, eo 
James du Buisson, Esq. (Messrs. Henckell, Du Buisson, and Co.) 
Pascoe du Pre Grenfell, Esq. (Messrs. Pascoe Grenfell and Mey 
Adolphus Klockmann, Esq. (Messrs. Klockmann and Fesser.) 
John Mollett, Esq., Austinfriars- 


Outfits for every appointment, with Prices of each Art 
Waistcoats. India 
this Establishment. 


Phili arles Cavan, essrs, Cavan Brothers ai 
Drake [NDIA OUTFITS—THRESHER and GLENNY, next 


door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on apatiensien) | Lists of the neces: 


Thresher’s India Gause 
Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can be procured at 


Peahod 


unius Spencer M organ, lat Geo 
George Garden Nicol, by. tb 

ndia, London, and China. 
Peter P. Ralli, Esq. (Messrs. Kalli Brothers.) 
John Henry William Schroder, Esq. (Messrs. J. i. Schréder and Co.) 
Robert Smith, yh Messrs, Robert Smith and 
Frederick Somes Somes, Mullens, and Co.) 


(with file, box, holders, and spemes complete). Hpeote can with them be obtain 


‘hich are not within the compass of the ordinary Lead P 
Sole Seeuieteen WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 
d by all Artists’ Colourmen and Stationers. 


George Young, Esq (Messrs. Begbie, Young, and Co.) 


With power to add to their number. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. ond 


MANAGER—Geo. aoe Whyting, Esq. T 
A ae intended for insertion in the yo mame OCTOBER NUMBER, are requested 


UDIT 
William Ferguson, Esq. (Mes Benson and Co.) 
Charles Richard Harford, Junr., Esq. (Lioyds’.) 


to the Publisher by the 25th ins' 
MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 


BANKERS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard-street. 


On Saturday, the 2ist inst., No, I. of 


SOLICIToRS— Messrs. Burcham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster, i ‘ 
FUN : a First-Class COMIC PERIODICAL. With Nume- 


The Directors have pleasure in stating that they are now prepared to entertain ame posals 
for Insurance on all classes of risks in the United Kingdom. The Rates of Premium in all 
cases will be as moderate as possible, and governed in each case by a careful consideration 


rous highly-finished ENGRAVINGS. Price ONE PENNY, 
Office, 86, Fleet-street, E.C. 


of the risk proposed. The Company in arriving at the rate to be charged will give the 


Insurer the full benefit of any improvement that may be mc in the peculiar features of 
In ence of the large number printed, ApvER- 


the risk or in the construction and arrangement of the premises. 
The © company will ever distinguish itself in its promptitade ont liberality in the settle- 


ment of claim 
The importance of the subject : of Insurance being now more fully understood and appre- 


mM -. for insertion in FUN must reach the Office at least ten days prior 


he date of 
Office, 80, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ted, i y that every Company which undertakes to 
replace the loss occasioned by Fire should be enabled to show its undoubted ability to per- 
form its engagements. As ample evidence of the standing and 
Fire Insurance Company, it may be stated that its Subscribed Capital is Two MILLIONS 
STERLING, and — the Capital already paid up and invested amounts to Two HUNDRED 


THOUSAND PouNn 


Now ready, price One Penny, 


[yi THE QUIVER.— —JOHN CASSELL’S NEW WEEKLY 


JOURNAL. Designed for the Promotion and Defence of Biblical Truth, and the 


Advancement of Religion in the Homes of the People. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London, B.C. 


Forms of apepenel and every information will be furnished on application at the 
Temporary Offices, 31, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C, 


THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULAR RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for were 
TURES at par, bearing interest at tive rate of five per cent. per annum, guaranteed by 
Her er Majesty" 's Secretary of State for India in Council. 

bentures are for five years from the Ist of July last, with the option to the 
holder of renewing them for a further term of five years at the same rate of interest, 
Coupons for the = half-yearly of the interest are attached to the Debentures, 


Forms of Application may be obtained at this Office. 
THOS. WATT, Secretary. 


Company’s Offices, 8, New Broad-street, London, E.C, 
10th September, 1861. 


the Trade and Public, that No. I. of this Journal may still A 
8) MAJESTY. The demand for the paper, however, has 
oF the Coloured 


re’ foi 
ean of Her esty, will, continue to be supplied with 
No, I. “The Queen,” or it may be with any following Number, it being taken in- 


= oi the current Supplement. 
o, IL “THE QUEEN,” September 14th, a a 


ith N 
HANDRERCH EF ready for workin 
early to their 
Office, 248, Strand, London, W.C. 


G M. INNES and CO., Wine Merchants, 69, Strand, beg to 
® recommend their SHERRIES of the shipments of Messrs,  Sousaies Dubose and 
Co., Patrick Garv a4 i re and Pemartin and Co., of Xerez de la Froutera, at 28s., 

54s., Soft Amontillado, 48s. ; Vino de Pasto, 48s.; Dukes Mon: 


328., 368., 428. 48s., 
tilla, 60s. PORTS :~ Shipped Thompson and Croft, Sandeman’ and Cockburn, 
Fonseca, Quarles Harris and Co., of Oporto, at 3is., 40s., to 60s.; Vintage 185 
Vintage 1851, 65s.; 1847, at 75s, ‘CLARETS Shipped by 
and Co., Barton and Guestier, of Bordeaux, Meaoc, 24s.; St. Julien, 30s. 42s. ; 
Rose, 54s.; Leoville, 60s, to 06s. ; Chateau’ Lafite and Chateau Margaux, . to 1408, 
BURGUN DIES Beatijoinis, Beaune. 30s. CHAMPAGNE :—Shipped by" Messrs. 
puree Jouet, Lanson, Moét ‘Chandon, Mumm and Co. Bollinger, Giesler and Co. 
Finest Ctivees, 1857 Vintage, 72s. ; pints, 38s.; hait-pints, 2s. MOSELLES and 
Sparkling, from 48s. to 66s. ; Suil, 36s. to 48s. QUEURS and Railway 
rriage paid. Terms Cash. or Tow , to be adi GM. 
and CO., 69, Strand, W.C. 


Al LSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 
HARE | gh te Pail wen, ew be in the finest condition of Messrs, 
ERRINS 


SAUCE—-LEA AND 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
BLACKWRLL, London, &c. &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 
“THIS I8 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 8, King William-street, City, London. 
ood strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 2s, 8d. 10d., 3s., and $s, 4d, Souchong 
Teas 58, Sd., 38, 10d., and 4s, Tea and ‘Coffee, to the value of 40s 
Tailway station or market town in England. A Price Current t free by post on Moplontion’ 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S 
Chandlers, 


NOTICE.—This day, exquisitely Llustrated, price 7s. 6d., cloth gilt, Vol. IL., of 
LL ROUND THE WORLD. 
An Il of Voy ovages, , Travels, and Adventures in all Parts of the Globe. 


ustrated Record 
Edited by W. F. AINSWORTH, F.R.G 
Office: 122, Fleet-street, London. 


NOTICE. TO TOURISTS IN IRELAND.—Sir Cusack 


Roney’s MONTH = IRELAND: HOW TO SPEND IT, AND WHAT IT WILL 
COST, is now ready, price 
W. H. Smita and Sor, all Railway Stations; M‘GLASHAN and Grit, Dublin. 
ANTHON’S GREEK GRAMMAR.—12mo, roan, 3s. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE FOR 

THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By OnARLes AntTHON, LL.D. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. J. R. Masor, D.D., Head Master of King’s College, 
ae London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Ch 


Ww HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 
Arranged for Piano by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 38. 
“ Like all the arrangements of Mr. Brinley Richards, the above is marked by neatness, 
elegance, musician-like finish, ana showiness without difficuity. Mr. Stephen Glover is 
lucky in in having his melody thus chastefully and gracefuily set off.”"—The Musical World. 


THE ECHO OF LUCERNE (Roch-Albert). Transcribed 


for Piano by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 2s. 61. 
N.B.—List 1a Richards’s Original Compositions and Arrangements for Piano 


gratis and pos’ 
London: RopeErt Cocks and Co., New Burlington-strect, Rezent-street, W. 


it THERE SORROW IN YOUR BREAST? Sacred 
Song, by Mr. T. WrIGHTON; Poetry by L. M. _ Taeanees. 2s,—List of Mr. Wrighton’s 
Songs, with key, compass, &c., of each, gratis and postage free. 


KATHLEEN AROON.—Song, by Franz Ant; Poetry by 
Mrs. CRAWFORD, 28, 

“* Kathleen Aroon’ we predict will be a great favourite.”—Ladies’ Treasury. 

OH! YE TEARS, OH! YE TEARS.—Song. Poetry by 
CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. Music by FRANZ ABT. 2s. 
nent which has heared "Musical Word, 


a. 


LAUNDRESS to he the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. id by all 
&c, &&.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
[THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, , Explora- 


tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami.” 

with Portrait, and numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adventures, its rich fund of 

information, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readers. The inte- 
rest of his story never flags for a moment.” —Atheneum. 


TH E SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited from Rare and Unpublished Documents, by 
Dr. CHALLICE. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 

“These volumes are very peotal and vajpente contributions to the bistory of France 
during one of its most important epochs. are, moreover, entertaining to the gen 
reader, as well as highly {netruetive to the student. "— Observer. 


THE LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE. By Miss FregR. Price 5s., bound and illustrated, forming the new 
volume of “ HURST AND BLACKEIT'S STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS.” 

““ We have read this book with great pleasure, and recommend it se generel poe. It 
reflects the highest credit on the oe and ability of Miss Freer. Nothing can be more 
oe than her story of the life of Jeanne d’Albret, anu the narrative is as trust- 
worthy as it is attractive.” —Post. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of “Joun 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” One Vol., 10s. 


“ These ‘Studies from Life’ are remarkable graphic power and observation. We can 
er = say that this book will not diminish the repu' of the accomplished author.” 
—Sat y Review, 


A _SAUN TER | THROUGH THE WEST END. By 
Hunt's gonial a book like this—a worthy companion to his 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


Ast AND WEST. By J. Frazer Corxran. Three Vols. 
A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. neyo Captain Mayne 


Rerp. (From the French of Luis DE BELLEMARE.) 
“ This story is full of exciting adventures, and will meet with neon welcome from the 
umerous admirers of Captain Mayne Reid’s stirring narratives.”’— Observer. 
A LONE IN THE WORLD. By the Author of “ Cousin 
Grorrrey,” &c. Three Vols, 
“A most original and exciting novel,”—Chronicle, 
| ] Nl DER THE SP SPELL. By the Author of “ GranpMoTHER’s 
Mover,” 
“The best story hitherto calico by a very pleasant novelist,”—Ezraminer. 


NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. , Wits, Author of “ Life’s 


Foreshadowings.” Three Vols. west tee 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE HORSE. 
In Demy 8vo, price 18s., half-bound, 600 pp. 


[THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE AND THE rte tre 
his Varieties, Management in Health and Disease, Anatomy, Physi logy. &e. 
WALSH Baitor of “‘ The Field.” Author of British Rural ports; 

I, J. Lupton, M Illustrated with 160 finely printed Engravings. 

This volume is a complete practical work on the Horse, in a form = style suited to the 
Country Gentleman of the nineteenth century, and embraces the most récent views of 
the most eminent authorities on every subject, treated in a practical manner, and in a 
style popularly intellizible, 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


London: P. 


ew and Cheaper Edition, One Vol., 6s. 


ARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Rome, 


This 


Edition, Two Vols. 8vo, 30s 


ON LIBERTY. 


GOVERNMENT. Second Editi 


day, Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SERMON S PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 


WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. Two 
DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. Two Vols. 8vo, 248. 


econd Edition. 7s. 6d. 


ion. 9s. 


Vols., 25s. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 
THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s, 6d. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 


the University of Oxford, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


‘THE AMERICAN CRISIS CONSIDERED. 


CHARLEs 
LeMPRIERE, D.O.L., of the Inner Temple; and Law Fellow of St. John’s College, in 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


OF THE MOSA 


10 ECONOMY AND TH MING O 


Third Edition, with New Preface and Appendix, 8vo, 12s, 


Tak APOCALYPSE FULFILLED IN, THE CONS 


F THE SON 


: an Answer to the “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” and ithe Ee Eng, ” by Dr. Cumming, 
ihe P. S. Desprez, B.D., Curate of Emmanuel, Camberw 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 


Price 2s. each. Also Part I., wit 
May be obtained at the mer 


h Fifteen Plates. Price ls. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS.—Now ready. 


TRANSACTION: 8 OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCTETY . 
OF LONDON, Vol. IV. Part 7, Sect. L., ooans: Mr. W. K. Parker’ 
Osteology of Baleniceps rex.” Four Plates. Price 2 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR, Parts I 


and II., containing the Papers read at the Scientific ee to the end of June last, 


s Office, 11, Hanover-square, W.; at Messrs. LONGMANS 


0.8; or through any Bookseller, 


book for Invalid and othe) 


Gazette, 


MADEIRA, 


x Visitors. By James YATE JOHNSON. 


Second Edition, with Map and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


MADEIRA, ITS CLIMATE AND SCENERY: a Hand. 


“The most complete and trustworthy guide-book to Madeira yet published.”—Literary 


Edinburgh: A.and C. Back. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
In Feap. Svo, price $s. 6d, cloth gilt, 400 pp. 
SCHOOL-BOY HONOUR: a Tale of Halminster College. 


he Rev. H. C. ApaAms, Author of “The Cherry Stones,” “The First of June.” 
With Tilustrations by Portch. 

This entertaining volume will be welcomed by every school-hoy in the kingdom for the 
diversity of its amusements and the adventures that it contains. The hich moral prin- 
ciples that it also inculeates will canse it to be one of the most popular gift- _£ ~ for boys, 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE.—NEW EDITION, 
In Feap. 8vo, price $a. 64. cloth gilt, or with gilt edges, 4s, 
({OMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE., and Hints 


for an Aquarium, By the Rev.J.G. Woop. With Illustrations by Sowerby, printed 
in colours. 


By the same Author, uniform in size and price with the above, 
THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon- street. 
C. HARDCASTLE’S NEW NOVEL, Two Vols., 2is,—NEwBy, Publisher. 


CONSTANCE DALE: A STORY. 


EDUCATION,—Price One Shilling, 
ON’ PHYSICAL AND MENTAL TRAINING. AND ON 
THE HALF SCHOOL TIME SYSTEM. By Epwin CHapDwICcx, Esq., C.B. 
EVIDENCE COLLECTED THEREON, AND LAID BEFORE PARLIAMENT THERE- 
WITH. Price 1s. 6d, 


Of the production of the above Lord Brougham declared in his address, as President of 
the Association for the Advancement of Social ae — ae Dublin—* It may be con- 


sidered as an event in the history of edneation, and uite certain to oceasion 
extensive in g the of children tang t, lessening their labour, 
and making | it conducive to the health of both body and 

London: P. 8. KING, Parlia tary B Par street, S.W. 


LA UhIE’S INTEREST TABLES. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, 900 pp. 8vo, price 21s. strongly bound, or 26s. in calf, 


ee OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY DAY 
a ETRE ST YE AR, at Eight different Rates, from 2} to5 per Cent., and from £1 to £100, 
AMES LAUKIE. 
be a he great requ isites of simplicity of arrangement and gemmartpepetvenens we have 
seen uone better adapted for general use.”—MCCULLOCH’s Commercia/ Dictio 
“Mr. Lanrie was well known as one of the most correct and industrious authotities on 
Commercial Calculations, and the practical vatue of his various Tables has long been 
recognised.” — Times. 


LAURIE’S HIGH RATE TABLES. Third Edition, 8vo, 


cloth, 78. ARTHUR HAL, Virtvr, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


Y | TE LEX EVANGELICA; or, Essays for the Times : 

Proving that the only Infallible Interpreter to Reaso} ason in Searching 
after Religious Truth, being a REPLY to a recent Par 0 entitled “ ESSAYS AND 
REVIEWS.” By WILLIAM SMYTH BuRNsIDE, B.D., .» Rector of Castieblayney, 
diocese of Clogher. 

“What much commends the ‘ Lex Evangelica,’ to our minds, is the fact that all the 

uments with which the work abounds are based on i great distinguishing doctrines 
of he Gospel.”—Londen Morning Advertiser, July 19th. 

“It is with sincere pleasure we bear testimony to the substantial merit of Mr. Burn- 
side’s goodly volume. Amongst the popular replies tothe notorious ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
we know of none to equal it in vigorous eloquence, earnest statement of truth, and (strange 
to say, in acontroversial publication) Evangelical unetion.”’—Irish Keclesiastical 

“We consider Mr. Burnside’s book an able and useful one, | weich y be read with 

rofit by the largest class of the clergy and laity... .. The spirit of Mr Burnaidee 8 work 
B excellent. He is not the harsh polemic, but the earnest, candid, and pious defender of 
old and endeared truths.” —Evening Packet. 

“Mr. Burnside’s work is a valuable addition to the theological literature of the day. 
He is evidently a staunch friend of Evangelical truth, and a staunch opponent of Tracta- 
rianism and Neology......- It deserves, and we hope will receive, an extensive circula- 
tion. Sentinel. 

“Mr. Burnside has performed his part earnestly and only. in te B sepelting te inroads of 
error, and maintaining the interests of truth. Mr. Burni himself with 
vigour and effect.”—Londonderry Guardian, August 


Dublin: G. HEBBEBI, 117, -street. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. ; 


Late}, 


NICE AND ITS CLIMATE (re 

SPAIN AND ITS CLIMATES. 
A NOTICE OF MENTON (sup 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF CL. 


WORKS BY SIR J. F. W. HERSCHEL, BART., K.H., M.A., &. 

d| PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
Il. METEOROLOGY. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

Ill. THE TELESCOPE. Feap. 8vo. 


Edinburgh: A. A. and C. BLACK. _ London: LONGMAN and Co, 


(Nearly rea 


DR. LEB ON CLIMATES, 


y published, price 3s. cloth, 


-issue). 3s. 6d, 
3s. 6d. 


‘THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, HYERES, CANNES, PAU, 


AND THE PYRENEAN BATHS. 


lementary to “ Nice and its Climate”), with REMARKS 


ATE ON TUBERCULOUS DISEASE, 
Also, price 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL. 


na few days, Two Vols, Post 8vo, 


HILLS AND PLAINS: A VERY OLD 


SMITH, Ecprr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Is. 


CLIMATE: ITS EFFECT ON TUBERCULORY DISEASE. A Prize Essay. 

London: W. J, ADAMS, 59, Fleet-street. 

*,* Bradshaw’s Invalid’s Companion to the Continent. New and Enlarged Edition, 
nearly ready. 


STORY. 


Dragoons. 


Now 
EDUCATION: 


Just publi 


ACCORDING TO THE SP. 


Now ready, with Eight [iustrations, Demy 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


Nore ON SHOEING HORSES; 


ad of Lameness arising from Shoeing. By Lieut,-Col. FitzwyG@RaM, Innis+ 
SMITH, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


or. the Causes and 


, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 


shed, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


TRITUAL SENSE. By Mary C. Hum. 


PHYSICAL. By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “The Principles of Psychology.” 
_London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, 


This day is published, in Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 


OR, FAITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF 


___ London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William- -street, Stra Strand. 


Strand. 


(OBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just publ 


‘ished, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


A WAS-L-HIND ; OR, A VOICE FROM THE GANGES; 
being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Post 8vo (with ware. he of Garibaldi and Pian of Gaeta), 
U8. 


I’, THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS THROUGH 


ITALY AND SICILY. By ALGKRNON SIDNKY BICKNELL. 


London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., Counters adapted to the Same, 


S YLLABIC SPELLING AND READING. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS, Author of “Conversations on Grammar.” 

Sageetanl Revised and corrected by her Daughter, Lady LEIGHTON. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 


With Cop 


FIRST. FRENCH 


of French Grammar,’ 


Now ready, Feap. 8vo, 96 pages, 1s. cloth, 


READING-BOOK: being 


Easy and 


Interesting Lessons, progressively arranged; with a Copious ae lary of all the 
Words and Idioms ——— inthe Text. By JULES CARON, Author of “The he Principles 


Edinburgh: OLtveR and Born, London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Series o 


ofthe “ 


and Co, 


on Topies of Every-Day 


CONVERSATION IN FRENCH FOR PUPILS IN CLASSES. 
Corrected to 1861, and Improved, Fourteenth Edition, 3s. 6d 


NEW FRENCH MANUAL, AND’ TRAVELLER'S 
oer ttemi containing an Introduction to French Pronunciation; a Copious 
Life; Dialogues 
the Principal Sntinental Tours, on the Objects of Interest in Paris; with 
pistolary Correspondence, With a Map. By GABRIEL SURENNE, F. 
Standard Pronouncin; Dictionary of the French and English 


Edinburgh : OLIVER and Born. 


ALS.E., A 
and Co, 
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LEBAHN’S WORKS 


ON THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


ADAPTED FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 
“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in German.”— 
a te really what it professes to he—a simple, clear, and concise introduction to the 


German language; one, too, Ye will be ov ly useful to the self-instructing student 
and the member of a German class.” —Critic. 


Fourth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 


“An admirable book for beginners, which indeed may be used without a master.”— 


Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S EICHENFELS AND DIALOGUES. 


production. The are as perfectly adapted to render the stndent 
of is language, as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.”— 
ucatio 


Sixth Edition, price 8s. ; with KEY, 10s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME. 


“To those who would attain a practical use of the langnage, with a moderate } el 
ture of time and labour, this work will be a welcome help. Illustrated London Ni 


LEBAHN’S PRACTICE IN GERMAN. Price 6s. 


“Whoever fails to learn the ore langenge with this help, must have an intellect 
irredeemably dull and obfuscated.” 


LEBAHN’S EXERCISES IN GERMAN. Price 3s. 6d. 


“A volume of ‘Exercises in German,’ including in itself all the vocabularies they 
require. The hook is well planned; the selections for translation from German into 
English, or from English into German, being sometimes curiously well suited to the pur- 
pose for which they are taken.”—Examiner. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN. 6s. 6d. 


“The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Lebahn.”—Literary Gazette, 
Price 3s. 6d. each, 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS : with Notes and Complete 
Vocabularies. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL, THE SHADOWLESS MAN. By CHAMISSO. 
EGMONT: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, By GOETHE. 
WILHELM TELL: aDrama, in Five Acts. By SCHILLER, 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN: a Drama. By GOETHE. 
PAGENSTREICHE, A PAGE’S FROLICS: aComedy. By KoTZEBUE. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, By LESSING. 
UNDINE:aTale. By FouQqug. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN POETS. 

“These editions are prepared for the use of learners who read without a master; and 
they will be found c mvenient for that purpose. In each, the text is followed bya glossary 
wherein not only the sense of every particular phrase, tut also the dictionary meaning of 
most of the several words, is given in good English, ‘With such aids, a student will fin 
no difficulty in these masterpieces.” Atheneum, 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK: being a Series of 


Exercises in German Penmanship, beautifully engraved on Steel, Price 2s. 6d. 
*,* About Seven Hundred Commendatory Notices of Lebahn’s Works have appeared. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO., 7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
A RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKT AND HAKODATI, IN 


1859-60, With an Account of Japan, HopGson, H.M.’s Consul at those 

Ports. With a Series of Letters on leah by his Wife. 8vo, with numerous 

llustrations, (Just ready, 
THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Three Vols. 


“Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths of corruption rise, like an exhalation. 


the a eo of passion; angels of light they seem, but are only delusions of 
Satan, . his is the cross 1 must bear: sin and the swift retribution.”—LONGFELLOWw. 
[Immediatety. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD. “THE THIRD AND HIS 


CONTEMPORARIES. By J. HeNEAGE Jesse, Author of “The Court of England 
under the Stuarts,” &c. 8vo, with a Portrait, (Immediately. 


A REPLY TO THE OBSERVATIONS TN THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LORD DUNDONALD. 


By Marcus. In 8vo, with Charts, (Just ready. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE, AND HOUSEKEEPER AND 


BUTLER’S ASSISTANT. By C. FRANCATELLI, late Chief Cook to Her 
Queen. In a handsome volume, price 5s., with many illustrations, (Now read: 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A Popular 


Edition, in Crown 8vo (550 pages), Widh Four Charts and Portrait, 5s, 
“Ought to bea prize book in every military and naval school.’ London “ke stale, 
Now 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISH 2R IN ORDINARY TO HER uneibin 


THE NEW LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 2d. 
THE BANKRUPTCY MANUAL; being a plain Summary 
of the whole of the —— Statute Law relating to Bankruptey, Compositions and 
Arrangements with Creditors, as affecting Traders and Non-Traders, and the modes of 
Protection for their Persons and Estates. By CHARLES EDWARD 
citor, 


RICHARDSON and Co., Cornhill. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
In a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., 


With an Index of Easy Reference to each Map, containing nearly 160,00 
‘Places in this Atlas. 


Imperial Folio, handsomely bound in half morocco or russia, £5 15s, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 


LIVES OF PHILOSOPHERS OF THE TIME OF 


GEORGE III. Black, Watt, Priestly, Davy, Simson, Adam 


Smith, Lavoisier, Ban’ D’Alembert. Post 
LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS OF THE Jie OF 


SKETCHES OF STATESMEN OF THE TIME OF 


GEORGE IIL. AND IV, New Edition. Three Vols. Post 8vo, 15s, 


NATURAL THEOLOGY ; mmiinn a Discourse of Natural 
and cn Structure of the Cells of 


RHETORICAL AND LITERARY DISSERTATIONS 
AND ADDRESSES; comprising Discourse of Ancient Eloquence—Lord Rector’s 
‘Address— Rhetorical Contributions to the “ Edi inburgh Review”—and Discourses = 
the a. Pleasures, and Advantages of Science and Political Science. Post 8v 


vi. 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL DISSERTATIONS ; 
Penal Right of Search, he. Bes Post 
cloth, 


SPEECHES ON SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SUBJECTS, 


with Historical Introductions, Two Vols., Post 8vo, 10s, cloth. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION : its History, Structure, 


and Working. Post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE UNDER THE HOUSE OF 


LANCASTER. New Edition. 10s, 6d, clot! 


TRACTS, MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL. Second 


Edition. Crown $vo, 7s, 6d. clo 


GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO,, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON. 


SUMMER TOURS. 
Now ready, with 200 [lustrations, Two Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK TO THE SOUTHERN 


The following are also now ready :— 


HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo, ds. 
HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 
HANDBOOK — SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE OF 


WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXFORDSHIRE; 


University ard City of Oxford, ‘and Descent of "the Thames. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HAN DBOOK—DEVON and CORNWALL. Map. Post 8vo, 
HAN DBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. Map. 


Post 8vo, 7s, 64. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH and SOUTH WALES. Maps. 


Two Vols., Post 8vo 


“Intoevery nook sono ly an Englishman can penetrate he carries his RED HANDBOOK. 
He trusts to his MURRAY as he would trust to his razor, because it is thoroughly English 
and reliable; and for his history, hotels, exchanges, sceuery, fur —— ciue to his route | 
nie the way, Murray’s Kkp HANDBOOK is his ‘guide, philosopher, w 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
This day, 8vo, One Shilling, 
ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE SOCIAL 
AT DUBLIN, in August, 1861, By Lord Brovenam, 


JOHN MuRRay, Alhemarle-street. 


Early in October, price £5 5s. 


Tar USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S ATLAS OF 


GROGRAFEY, containing 150 Maps, beautifully Coloured, including all 
ps. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
By Sir Roperick I. MurcHISON, D.C.L., &c, Fourth Edition. Scale, 28 miles to 
the inch, Beautituily Coloured, Sheet, 5s. ; mounted in case, 7s, 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
By ANDREW Ramsay, F.R.S. and G.S., &c. Scale, 12 miles to the inch, Beautifully 
£1 1s.; in case, £1 5s. ; on roller, £1 10s, 

the novice in this country will —S the guide he requires in the 
Map or of England and Wales by ofessor whch in @ con- 
densed form the result of the labours of many men continued through half century.”— 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, a New Edition, with Additi and Currections, Post $vo, 14s. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEAN S OF 
NATURAL SELECTION; or, Ps Preservation of Favoured Races he struggle for 
Life. By CHARLES Darwin, M.A., F.R.S, 


Also by the same Tenth Thousand, 
A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND D THE WORLD. 
JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 

Just published, price Sixpence, 


STARTLING FACTS. Second Edition. Price One Shilling. 


RIVINGTONS, THOMPSON, 3, and of the 


TRUE? 


“London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
BRADBURY & EVANS. 


COMPLETION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA. 
This day is published, Vol, VIII., price 12s., of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


This Volume completes the Division of Arts and Sciences, 
and the entire Work. 


Part XXXIL., price 2s. 6d., was published on the Ist inst. 


This day is published, in Three Vols. Post 8v0, price 31s, 6d. 


THE SILVER CORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “ The Gordian Knot,” “ Aspen Court,” &c, 


ROYAL EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
This day is published, price 2s, 6d. boards, 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Being an Abstract of the Report of me Royal Commissioners 
on Educatio: 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY TABLES. 


By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


“Mr. H. S. Skeats’ ‘ Abstract of the Report of the Royal Commissioners’ is at once com- 
prehensive, concise, and clear. All the really important points either as to matters of fact 
or of suggestion are comp sressed into the compass of one sinall volume. Yet the arrange- 
ment is so oc as that there is no consequent © confusion or obscurity ; while the ontline of 
what has been done, is doing, or is proposed to be done for the formation of a sound and 
wide-spread education amunz the people, is simple. brief, and intelligible withont being 
bald and uninteresting from its brevity. It is a useful work well done,”’—Economist, 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS AND SEA-WEEDS. 


This day is published, price £2 2s. Cort, a Work, ig Two Vols., price £4 4s.), 
Vo 0 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. 


Being Figures and Descriptions of the Species and Varieties of 
Ferns found 5 the United Kingdom. 


* By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 


The Work contains 122 Plates and 500 pages of Letter-press. Royal 8vo, uniform 
with the “ Nature-Printed British Sea- Weeds. 


*,* Either Volume may be had separately, price £2 2s. 


This day is published, price £2 2s. (completing the Work in Four Vols., price £8 8s.), 
Vol. 1V. of the 


NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS. 


A History, cotemuente’d b and Dissections of the 
gee of the Isles. 


By WILLIAM GROSART JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL. 


CONTENTS: 
Vors. I. II. 

RHODOSPERMEX.—RED SEA-WEEDS.—Vot. Senres I.; 
90 Species; 70 Plates. Vow. II.: Surres GONGYLOSPERME®; 88 Species ; 63 
Plates, with Dissections of all the Species. 

Vor. III. 

MELANOSPERMEX.— OLIVE SEA-WEEDS,—Szeres II.: 95 Species; 52 

Plates ; with Dissections of all the Species. 
Vor. IV. 

CHLOROSPERMER.— GREEN SEA-WEEDS.—Srrres IV.: 102 Species; 25 
Plates; with Dissections of all the Species. Synoptica! Tables of the Orders, Genera, 
and Species. General View of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-Weed Family. 
Sketch of their Classification and Distribution. Instructions for the Cultivation — 
the Algw, their preservation in the Herbarium, and their preparation as objects for 
the Microscope. 

*,* ead Volume may be had separately, price £2 2s. each. 
“The Nature  Self-Pri nting pr is a method of obtainin, of leaves, 


and other s' ect reproduction of whic! uires a og 
Beall wht which is not wi jin the province of the human hand to t —Tim 


This day is published, in One large Vol. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


HEALTH, HUSBANDRY, AND HANDICRAFT, 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


CONTENTS: 


HEALTH: 

Herod in the Nineteenth Century.—School : for Life or Death.—Follies in Food.— 
The Cook or the Doctor ?—Drees and its Victims,—Home or Hospital ?—The Cost of 
Cottages.—Woman’s Death-Watch Worth 
Dreading.—The Student —The Young Lady in Town and Country.—The Rural 
Labourer.—The Statesman.—The Maid of An Work.—The Policeman.—The Steel 

Grinder.—The_ Governess.—The Artist—The Baker.—The Needlewoman.—The 
Soldier and Sailor.—The Aged. 


HUSBANDRY: 

Our Farm of Two Acres—Terrain and Tillage—Our Farm of Two Acres—Dairy 
and Bacon,—0Our Farm of Two Acres—The Poultry-yard.—The Weather and the Price 
Food in Aggression.—The Life of a Salmon.—Butter.—Cheshire 

.— Flood and its Lessons.—Drought and its Lessons. 


HANDICRAFT: 

Flower Shows in a Birmingham Hot-Honse.—Kendal Weavers and Wea in 1851, 
—The M Troughs at Birmingham.—Rainbow Making.—The Wonders of Nails and 
Screws.—The Bobbin Mill at Ambleside——An Account of some Treatment of Gold 
and Gems.— Household Scenery.—Needles.—Time and the Hour.—Shawls.—Guns and 
Pistols.—Birmingham Glass Works.—What there is in a Button.—Triumphant Car- 
riages.—Tubal-Cain—Brass Founding.—Hope with a Slate Anchor. 

“A seri f articl fi tt: 
husbandry (the practical working cf @ two-nére the things descr! 
a fresh of reader wh of industria processes. We can diy pleturg 

ourseiy es sort er who wou 
instructed by Miss Martineau’s ‘ Health, ont 
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NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


The FOURTH EDITION of 
MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Will be ready for delivery on September 21st. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. 


This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN; 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN CLAY, 
CHAPLAIN OF PRESTON GAOL. 


By HIS SON. 


With Selections from his Correspondence, and a Sketch of the 
History of Prison Discipline in England. 
“ Few books have appeared of late years better = ve permet 


& complete | of all that done, an 


philanthropists an of the condi- 
and an improvement of the the criminal classes.”—London Review. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Now ready, price 2s. 


THE COURT OF CACUS$ 


OR, THE STORY OF BURKE AND HARE. 


By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 
Author of “ Curious Storied Traditions of Scottish Life,” &c. 


*,* In this volume the reader will find, for the first time, a narrative of the deeds of 
Burke and Hare, which will ever be remembered as the most extraordinary in the 
annals of a civilized ple. The volume also contains vivid sketches of the 
“* Medical Professors,” the “ Pupils,” and the “ Body-snatchers,” who were concerned 
in the great drama, and the curious Resurrection Stories then current in Surgeon's. 
square. The Author has disposed the lights and shadows of this strange chapter of 
modern history so as to retain the absorbing interest of the Hogs without revol: 
the feelings of his readers; and has endeavoured to make the book a great 
lesson, to teach that when man is left to his idol there is no limit of enormity to which 
he may not attain. 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NOTICE. 
This day is published, in 8vo, 14s, 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD BACON. 


From Original and Authentic Sources. 
Being also a REPLY to Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON’S lately issued 
PERSONAL HISTORY OF BACON. 


The Public are informed that this work has been added to all Libraries 
in Town or Country. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


66, Broox-sTREET, Hanover-squars, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’"S NEW WORKS 
NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, from the Death 


of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. PERRY. In Three Vols. 
Vol. I. 8vo, 2is. Now 
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